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“Commended heartily to both corporation 
welfare officials for careful study .... 
“.. Lays groundwork for developing much needed funda- 
mental principles to govern both contributions and solici- 


tation.” / ; 
—Paul D. Cravath, Chairman Sponsoring Committee 
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AMERICA’S SEX, 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
PROBLEMS 


OVER 200 CASES 


taken from adtual experience 


Detailed figures show number and 
amounts of corporation contributions 
received by 


Community Chests in 129 cities, 
1920-1929; 

Social Work Agencies in New 
York, Chicago, Boston; 
National Social Work Organiza- 

tions; 
Building Funds; 
Red Cross Disaster Appeals 
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The problems of Sex, Marriage and Divorce concern 
every living human being. ‘They are discussed in Dr. 
Robinson’s well known simple, frank and forceful manner, 
in his latest book, “America’s Sex, Marriage and Divorce 
Problems.” No smart-alecky exhibitionism, no abstruse 
discussions, but facts, facts, facts from life; hundreds of 
actual cases from practice giving the causes of the break- 
ing up of homes (and the breaking of hearts), of sep- 
‘aration and divorce—and how to avoid them. 

One chapter in this book of 475 pages (finely printed 
and cloth-bound) may be worth to you one hundred 
times the price of the book. Order today. 


Also shows how various industries com- 
pare in contributions to community wel- 
fare work. A mine of information for 
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The Gist Of It 


N= even the impressive portion of this issue devoted to 


a view of the Boston meeting of the National Conference 
of Social work (page 341) would encompass the serious 
and less serious highlights of that week. There was, for example, 
_the annual tea-party of readers and members of Survey Associates, 
held this year in the especially happy setting of the Longfellow 
House in Cambridge, with Frances G. Curtis, Boston member of 
the board, as hostess-in-chief. The garden was in its glory, the 
house filled with associations of the poet. Dr. Cabot, a next door 
neighbor, welcomed the visitors; and C. J. Atkinson of the Boys’ 
Club Federation told of his interesting encounter with Mr. Long- 
fellow when, as a young printer, he called to see the two priceless 
Bordoni books which his host had found in an out of the way 
Italian village. Mary Ross, Miriam Steep and Paul Kellogg 
represented the editorial office, while Mollie Condon and John 
Kenderdine presided over Survey fortunes at headquarters. 
There was the Reunion Dinner—its informality, its reminiscences 
and good cheer of the special architecture of Alexander Johnson, 
whose desk was the central pivot during the week for the fifty 
or more consultants who stood ready to help all comers at Boston. 
Someone compared “Uncle Alec’s” relationship to the conference 
with that borne to the Supreme Court by Justice Holmes and the 
aptness of the comparison fitted exactly the speakers’ table with its 
presidents, past, recent and present, ranging over four decades. 
Dr. Van Waters (1930) was in especially happy vein as chair- 
man; and Homer Folks, the only social worker twice honored by 
election to the presidency (1911 and again in 1923), drew inspira- 
tion from the habit of speech of the Bay State. Remarks as to the 
venerability of the speakers’ table prompted Julia C. Lathrop 
(1919) to make her plea that with our mounting standards of life 
we should not let old people be thrust into asylums, and her 
prophecy that old age pensions, sickness and unemployment as well 


as accident insurance are on the way. It must have been the gaiety 
mixed with seriousness with which Miss Lathrop handled her 
theme that led Jane Addams to set the ball rolling with the first 
of a string of stories which will enliven future Survey pages. 
Speaking to the subject, The Conference and International Rela- 
tions, Miss Addams remarked that conservative people are often 
afraid of change, regardless of the truth that the most dangerous 
time comes when change is dammed up, although long overdue. 
Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett (1904) not to be outdone, started off 
with a limerick, in roundly scoring the writers of the day who 
play fast and loose with values in marriage. The Conference and 
the Family was his theme; the Conference and Childhood, that of 
Owen R. Lovejoy (1920) who remarked that we set out to teach 
children, and only slowly have come to learn what they had been 
trying to tell us all along. Porter R. Lee (1929) broadened the 
theme, to the general interplay, give and take, of old and young. 
Then they came to Uncle Alec himself (1897) who sat at the end 
of the board and who started off with a jingle their toastmistress 
had herself told at the Des Moines gathering. “Don’t be dis- 
couraged, if your tasks are heavy and the rewards are few. 
Remember the mighty oak was once a nut like you.” As one of the 
younger people said, there had been no speaker at the conference 
whose utterance had had the timbre and full throated reach of 
his. It was as if you heard the spirit of his chartist sires, and 
before them the whole race of men who, one generation after 
another, had fought the good fight for the common weal. 


HOUGH Hersert M. DiAmMonp, now professor of economics, 

at Lehigh University, lays no present claims to the tools of 
the social worker, he discusses (page 348) the respective claims 
of case work and old age pensions raised by a pamphlet of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association with a background of social 
experience gained through the Connecticut Commission on Child 
Welfare. 


IGHLIGHTS of the biennial meeting of the three national 

hursing organizations, held in Milwaukee in mid-June, are 
reported on page 349 by Vircinta McCormick of the headquarters’ 
staff of the American Nurses’ Association. 


ERHAPS clues are part of the routine of social workers, but 

murders are at least a comparative rarity. So as a constructive 
hint for vacationists we offer the pleasant possibilities of sleuthing, 
enumerated on page 350 by ANNA B. BEATTIE, publicity secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Look in the front row for two fresh-air workers on their summer afternoon off 
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Slum Clearance Plus 


. \ N Y HILE New York City is modernizing itself in 
every direction with new subways, new bridges, 
new highways, wider streets, new skyscrapers, 

with every modern equipment, just around the corner the 

“old law tenements’ with their dark rooms and unwholesome 

and dangerous construction are still standing. Least progress 

thas been made in low cost housing.” An old story that has 

‘been stated and re-stated so many times, in different terms 

perhaps, with apparently little accompanying action to im- 

jrove conditions. But stated as it was recently by former 

MGovernor Alfred E. Smith at the organization meeting of 

mhe Housing Association of the City of New York, of which 

the has accepted the chairmanship, a new significance and 
mew hope underlies these words. Founded by a committee 
# citizens, who have been quietly formulating plans for 

half a year, the new association aims to fill a need for a 

yell knit organization which can combine the functions of 

urvey, propaganda, law enforcement and financing of low 
rost housing. The latter will be ultimately its major func- 

‘ion, all other activities being more or less preliminary to 

he creation of a Housing Foundation. The immediate 

pbjectives for the carrying out of this program are to promote 
he study and improvement, in laws and ordinances relating 

‘to housing ; to stimulate the rehabilitation of blighted 

idistricts, and of unsafe and unsanitary housing, by recondi- 

‘tioning or by slum clearance and new construction; and to 

tevaluate the accomplishments of low-cost housing enterprises 

\since the war, in New York and elsewhere, and make their 

experience available for future builders. 

i The Housing Association, whose list of officers and 

Mirectors reads like a ‘“Who’s Who in Housing” in New 

WYork City, is to be congratulated in beginning as a research 

hprganization, before actually attempting to attract capital 

lin large quantities. "The opportunity to study the existing 

low-cost housing experiments from every angle by an im- 

bartial, authoritative agency has been completely neglected. 

‘Whe result has been that splendid as are these comparatively 

few model tenements, they have not served the great first 

ltocial purpose of providing factual material as to the 
racticability of such undertakings. 

As the ex-Goyernor pointed out, in spite of the establish- 

ent of the State Housing Board under which limited 
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dividend companies may function, a very inconsiderable 
amount of new housing has been built in New York because 
of the difficulty of financing such projects. Until funds 
become available on a business-like basis from the public at 
large the larger problem can not be solved. The sponsors 
of the organization hope that when the preliminary studies 
planned have been completed and the facts laid before the 
citizens of New York the public will take the necessary steps 
to put housing on a substantial basis by the establishment 
of a well considered housing foundation empowered to invest 
in such a program. 

From another point of view this movement comes at a 
crucial moment, for according to the census figures recently 
published the population of Manhattan especially has de- 
clined considerably in the last decade—and lack of available 
moderate priced housing accommodations is one of the larg- 
est contributing factors. 


Nothing Like Ambition 
R. GEORGE E. VINCENT, president of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation, may or may not be responsible for 
the best hit that has been gotten off on the rising generation. 
At least he circulated it in his talk at a meeting in behalf 
of the Henry Street Visiting Nurses in New York. Some- 
thing reminded him of the young man who, when asked what 
he was going to do in life, explained that he was studying 
to be a moron. 


How Many Are Jobless? 
iA hee toe report from the Department of 


Commerce, made public June 26, reports data on un- 
employment from the Census which suggests a brighter view 
than many earlier non-official estimates had foreshadowed. 
Figures covering about a quarter of the country’s population 
report that 574,000 were out of work in early April. If 
this ratio held for the United States as a whole, it would 
mean some 2,300,000 persons unemployed at that time as 
against the 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 or even 6,000,000 
estimated by a number of competent observers. 

The American Federation of Labor, on the other hand, 
finds that even in June about 20 per cent of its membership 
was without work, more than twice the number of June 
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a year ago, with percentages of unemployment ranging from 
7 per cent in the printing trades to 37 per cent in the build- 
ing trades. From preliminary data the Federation believes, 
according to William Green, its president, that the total 
number of unemployed persons in May was 3,600,000, not 
including office workers or farm laborers. 

Whether or not the quarter of the population included 
in the Census reports is representative for the whole country, 
as Secretary Lamont believes, cannot be known, of course 
until all the data are in. The figures so far available have 
some omissions which may be significant in the final result. 
They include, for example, no Michigan cities, and only 
a half million of the population of Massachusetts cities, and 
in general down the list it is in the cities where the per- 
centage of persons unemployed runs highest. These per- 
centages, incidentally, are given in the official releases in 
terms of the total population, including old people, children 
and other dependents, inmates of institutions, wives who do 
not work for wages; the picture would be more exact for 
the general reader if it could be told in terms of those 
who habitually are “gainfully employed.” It is one thing 
to read that in a group of Illinois cities 4.3 per cent of the 
population is out of work involuntarily, and figure that this 
is about one person in twenty-five; another to realize that 
this 4.3 per cent means nearly one in ten of the men and 
women who customarily look forward to a pay envelope 
at the end of the week or the month. Regardless of the ques- 
tion of the accuracy of enumeration in the districts so far 
tabulated, which has been questioned by some observers be- 
cause of differing categories of “unemployed,” Frances 
Perkins, New York State Labor Commissioner, suggests 
that the inferences of the report are “premature.” The 
whole result will be awaited with impatient interest. 


Case Work in Court 


HAT sometimes agitating question as to the part that 

social workers may play in “politics” got one con- 
structive answer when a notable array of New York mem- 
bers of the profession appeared recently to testify as char- 
acter witnesses on behalf of Edwin J. Cooley. (See The 
Survey, June 15, 1930, page 259.) Aside from the question 
of fact before the court—the charges against Mr. Cooley 
of falsifying the payroll of the Probation Bureau of the 
Court of General Sessions to give a salary to his sister when 
she was employed elsewhere—the case had become a football 
for petty and personal politics of unsavory flavor. So from 
those who had known Mr. Cooley and his work there stepped 
forward Lawson Purdy, Lawrence Veiller and Clare M. 
Tousley of the C.O.S.; George W. Kirchwey of the New 
York School for Social Work; Gertrude Springer of Better 
Times; Joanna Colcord of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
Raymond Moley of Columbia University ; William Hodson, 
director of the New York Welfare Council; W. Bruce 
Cobb and George Gordon Battle, all to testify as to the high 
character of the defendant, upholding a fellow-worker on 
the basis of personal knowledge as they would have upheld 
a client. The following day the jury brought in a prompt 
verdict of not guilty, and added as a statement, “In ac- 
cordance with the evidence and facts presented and our 
conclusions as to Mr. Cooley’s character and ability, we do 
hereby respectfully recommend to the honorable justices of 
the Court of General Sessions that the said Edwin J. Cooley 
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be reinstated to his former position as head of the Proba- 
tion Bureau.” The state inquiry on the bureau is still in- 
complete. 


Crime and Punishment 


O make the punishment fit the criminal, rather than 
the crime, was the course urged at a meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work by Walter N. Thayer, 
Maryland State Superintendent of Prisons. Under our 
present circumstances, ninety-five out of one hundred men 
who go into prison will go out again. Some, he believes, 
might better never go in, but could be re-trained with results 
better for themselves and society if they were put on parole. 
At the other end of the scale are those who have shown 
their repeated inability to keep out of trouble. Such might 
better be considered as a ward of the state and committed 
as indefinitely as a person who was insane, if it were possible 
subsequently to put them on parole when after treatment it 
had been shown that their attitude was changed to such an 
extent that society no longer needed protection from their 
acts. “This type of commitment,” said Dr. Thayer, “would 
have all the deterrence of the so-called fourth offender acts, 
but would be much more easily enforced as juries would 
not rebel at bringing in a verdict of guilty, and while no 
prisoner would feel sure that he would not be imprisoned 
for life, he would still have a ray of hope that good conduct 
and evidence of a change in his attitude would restore him 
to liberty.” For many years Dr. Thayer was superintendent 
of the New York State Institution for Defective Delin- 
quents at Napanoch, and on July 15 he returns to the state 
as Commissioner of Correction. His record of policy and 
performance brings him a cordial welcome. 2 
To Counter Unemployment | 
N June 19, the General Electric Company, through its. 
president, Gerard Swope, announced the initiation of 
an unemployment plan designed to make funds available for 
such of its 75,000 employes as may be forced into idleness i in 
time of business depression. The money will be raised through 
equal contributions by the employes and the company. The 
contribution will be the same for every participating employe 
from the president down to the office boy; any employe who 
elects to participate in the plan must agree to pay into a trust 
fund 1 per cent of his earnings over a period of three years. 
Executives, however, will be called upon to contribute only 
in times of emergency when more money is being paid out 
for relief than is being paid into the fund as dues. This is 
designed to stimulate executives to stabilize employment and 
is definitely related to a program of stabilization which is’ 
one of the most interesting features of the plan. While no 
minimum has been set in the plan itself, it has been figured’ 
that the lowest relief payment will be $10 a week, the 
highest $20 a week. Frances Perkins, State Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York, believes that the pattern set by the 
General Electric Company will be followed by other come 
panies having similar problems. Because the company is 
international in its organization, she declares that “the plan 
is of world-wide significance and embodies a piece of in- 
dustrial statesmanship of the first order.” A graphic study 
of the hopes and possibilities thus opened up by a company 
of the first rank in importance will be a feature of an early 
autumn number of The Survey. 
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New Beacons in Boston 
‘The Fifty-Seventh National Conference of Social Work 


HE National Conference found Boston on June 8 
| in the first flush of celebrating the Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary. As the last conferees were leav- 
‘ing, impatient fire-crackers were beginning to pop in honor 
‘of Boston’s private Fourth of July—Bunker Hill Day. 
Throughout that overflowing week of meetings (one day 
listed sixty-seven!) the past offered its memorials of heroism, 
determination and liberty of conscience as the stage against 
'which were set the no less cogent ideals of the present and 
‘the future. At the end of its first three hundred years Boston 
looked back on courage which had cast its force in bullet 
moulds to hold the bridge at Concord and dare the im- 
possible at Bunker Hill. Days of Indian attacks, of famine, 
jpestilence, redcoats and night alarms seemed remote indeed 
ito present-day delegates footing it over hot pavements to the 
‘stately old churches where meetings were held, past gracious 
‘doorways and the green oasis of Boston Common. The 
|beacons turned on this American horizon showed the serrated 
sskyline of factory chimneys, not forest trees; the conflict not 
ibetween man and nature, but between man and outworn sets 
‘that he has created within himself and in his social institu- 
tions, so clearly traced in Miriam Van Waters’ presidential 
address. Now the weapons of conquest are not powder and 
muskets, but the patient discovery and appraisal of fact and, 
above all, understanding, and the valor is nonetheless. 
There was one Boston tea-party when patriots in war- 
paint upset chests into the harbor to express their rebellion 
against economic tyranny; some two hundred and fifty years 
later there were several Boston tea-parties, and breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner meetings and morning and afternoon 
sions at which nearly 500 later-day patriots collected sig- 
natures to a petition to urge Congress to act on the bills 


ee before them to enable the country to learn and act on 


ithe facts of unemployment—a protest not the high-handed 
action of a despot, but warning of flaws in the economic 
machine which bring disaster to many and indirect disad- 
tvantage to all. Another series of petitions, signed by hun- 
idreds of delegates as private individuals since the Con- 
ference does not pass resolutions as an official body, urged 
the appointment of Grace Abbott as Secretary of Labor 
to bring to that department the administrative wisdom, 
integrity and fearlessness on which her conduct of the 
(Children’s Bureau is firmly based. 
To the eyes and ears of two participants, at least, there 
eemed to be three special points about which Conference 
sions swirled, drawing in evidence, opinion and suggestion 
from the widely-flung range of divisions and special groups 
ithat felt their pull. The most obvious, perhaps, were the 
industrial reefs, of common concern to all classes of our 
social order, especially clear and provocative because of the 
past winter’s business recession, Next came the gauntlet 
of questions involved in law observance and its obverse, 
rime—again a matter of hardly less moment to those who 
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ride the waves than to those who sink. And the third was 
a problem in social steering which has been more apparent 
to some of the experienced pilots than to the American rank 
and file—the wreckage of families and the potentialities of 
misunderstanding in this country and abroad which is in- 
volved in our post-war immigration policies. 
Unemployment, the cutting edge of the current industrial 
situation, cleaved its way straight through the Conference 
sessions, obviously because of the past winter’s stress ‘of 
broken earnings which reached back to social agencies of 
every description; but also because the Boston conference 
seemed to indicate a new equilibrium between individual and 
group concerns. You found case working agencies canvassing 
the economic background of their activities, and industrial 
workers inviting the psychiatrists to come in and explore 
the psychological and emotional factors entering into the 
workaday world about them. This whole trend was ex- 
hibited in a special way in the Division on Industrial and 
Economic Problems under the chairmanship of the Reverend 
Frederic Seidenburg of Loyola University. The text of the 
opening session was the address given at the last Boston con- 
ference, that of 1911, by Justice Louis D. Brandeis, then 
a practicing attorney of Massachusetts. That was the epoch 
when Roosevelt, LaFollette, Wilson were dramatizing po- 
litical action, when constitutional changes, the initiative and 
referendum, the recall of judicial decisions were uppermost 
in public discussion—and social workers were not unmind- 
ful of the machineries through which the popular concern for 
the common welfare might counter and control the devasting 
excesses of our rising industrialism as well as salvage its 
human waste. At the next conference, that of Cleveland in 
1912, a program of industrial minimums, to which the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-five national social agencies subscribed, 
was put forward. Those were years of the swift spread of 
widows’ pensions, of compensation laws, of measures con- 
cerning the health of women and children in industry. 


HE War came and exaggerated governmental action; 

for example the prohibition amendment went through. 
Normalcy came and the recoil was such as to stall protective 
legislation; as for example, the federal child labor amend- 
ment failed. But while political affairs which had hitherto 
played on the concern of the conference were in the trough 
of the post-war sag, other forces were mounting. The crest 
of the scientific advances in experimental psychology and 
psychiatry swept in, new, revolutionary, refreshing and 
stimulating every field of social work. 

In the early stages, these new advances centered on in- 
dividual re-adjustment. So far did the pendulum swing 
that by the Cleveland conference of 1926, the floor was held 
largely by specialists. The drama of people’s insides rather 
than the pageantry of their group contacts and common needs 
were foremost. Gertrude Vaile, the conference president, 
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lamented the subsidence of social wrath, and Jane Addams 
made her apt analysis that so far had social workers bent 
backward in the name of professionalism that they would 
rather go back, by way of illustration, to the days of bandaged 
jaws than admit that a common purpose ran through the ac- 
tivities of school nurses, dentists, physicians, clinics and health 
agencies which had eliminated toothache as something to put 
up with and accepted its conquest as part of the common lot. 

Now in his address in 1911 on Workingman’s Insurance: 
the Road to Social Efficiency, Mr. Brandeis had contended 
that “freedom of the individual is as much an essential condi- 
tion of successful democracy as his education.” He made his 
plea for grappling with the hazards of an industrial civiliza- 
tion, which bear down on the modern home and burden the 
social agencies: “If society and industry and the individual 
were made to pay from day to day the actual cost of the 
sickness, accident, invalidity, premature death or premature 
old age consequent upon excessive hours of labor, or unhygi- 
enic conditions of work, of unnecessary risk and of irregular- 
ity of employment, those evils would be rapidly reduced.” 


ND here at Boston in 1930, it was significant that his 
sentience as to the insecurity of the individual home, 
and the hazards that jeopardize it, afforded a common meet- 
ing ground for those whose approach was either from the in- 
dustrial problem down, or from the individual in trouble up. 
John B. Andrews of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation could tell of the revolutionary advances of the 
last two decades with respect to one such hazard—the in- 
dustrial accident—the spread of compensation laws and 
safety engineering. Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of 
the American Association for Old Age Security, and Noel 
Sargent, manager of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, exchanged 
amenities as to the early stages of the old age pension move- 
ment. While Paul Douglas, acting director of the Swarth- 
more Study of Unemployment, which is embarking on 
a ten years’ program of research and expert service with 
respect to stabilization, the employment service, and_ protec- 
tion, visualized the possibility of working out an American 
system of unemployment insurance which, unlike the German 
and English system, and based on our more advanced labor 
statistics, would put a premium on the industries and the 
establishments which steady their work, and hence steady 
the earnings of their workers. 

Line and text of the human need for a better way than 
breadlines, the queues at mill gates, overburdened charities 
and city welfare departments even in the days of our 
“prosperity” was brought out under the section on Neigh- 
borhood and Community Life by Helen Hall of University 
House, Philadelphia, chairman of the Unemployment Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Settlements. 

The settlement study has ranged over all manner of in- 
dustrial districts and dealt with families subject to all man- 
ner of dislocations—changes in style, machinery, seasonal 
fluctuations and business vicissitudes: forces, all of them, 
outside the control of the worker. And at Miss Hall’s hands 
the resulting physical deprivations became less significant 
than the defeat of the human spirit, the undermining of 
fathers, the crushed plans of young people, the blocked and 
cramped to-morrows of children. 

Charlotte E. Carr, industrial consultant of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, underscored the new approach 
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and at the hands of Sophonisba P. Breckinridge of the 


Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, the unravelling of the potentialities 
of childhood by broken work and earnings became a special 
charge on the schools. Agnes Nestor of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League spoke for labor, and Ernest G. Draper of 


Hills Brothers, member of Governor Roosevelt’s state com- — 


mittee, for management. Edwin S. Smith, of the Committee 
to Study Methods for Reducing Seasonal Business Slumps, 


broached a new field in the suggestion that regional planning — 


should hereafter include consideration not only of the geo- 
graphic arrangement of industries, but their chronological 


dovetailing; so that the establishments in a given community — 


should complement each other rather than pile up the on 
and off seasons as is now the case among the clustered fac- 
tories of a trade center. 

A year ago, at the San Francisco Conference, the com- 
mission on employment appointed by the City Manager of 
Cincinnati, was the only outstanding example of such a civic 


focus. This year, C. M. Bookman could tell of how it had — 


helped that Ohio city to weather the winter; and before 
a round table in the Family Section, reports could be made 
on a dozen of the new formations of our urban districts— 
Rochester, Dayton, Lincoln, Philadelphia, and the rest. 

While the conference was in session, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the U. S. House of Representatives held hearings 
on two of the Wagner bills. Three of the conference 
speakers left to appear before them and 479 participants 
including this year’s president and fifteen past presidents of 
the conference attached their signature as individuals to 
a communication urging favorable report on the Wagner 
bills providing for the strengthening of the U. S. employ- 
ment service and the long term budgeting of public works 
“as constructive measures which the widespread household 
and community distress in the industrial cities of the country 
throughout recent months renders urgent.” 


LUMINOUS footnote to Justice Brandeis’ address of — 


twenty years ago was the report made on the spread — 


of saving banks insurance in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts by Alice H. Grady, Deputy State Commissioner. 
Old age ran the course of the sections only less inveterately 
than unemployment with warm appreciation of Massa- 
chusetts’ new law for old age assistance and her pioneer 
work to cope with cancer and other chronic disease—in large 
part a problem of those past middle life. In a session dis- 
cussing economic old age Caroline Manning of the Federal 
Women’s Bureau, told of the seamy side of this era of youth 


—an era in which a woman of twenty-eight or twenty-nine 


finds herself banned as “too old” when she goes job hunting. 
Here in the old textile district of New England there 
was vigorous discussion of the problems of the Southern 


textile industry. Jesse O. Thomas, Southern field director — 


of the National Urban League, Atlanta, presided, for the 


human ramifications of the problem concern the Negro no — 
less than the White. There were papers by Thomas F. — 
McMann, international president of the United Textile — 


Workers, and by Henry P. Kendall, president of the Kendall 
Company, whose fresh and incisive handling of progressive 


policies was one of the high notes of the conference. James — 


Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, brought out the impact of 
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these new industrial problems on the religious life of the 
South. But to social workers the most penetrating contribu- 
tion of all was that by Harriet L. Herring, research secretary 
of the Institute for Research and Social Science at Chapel Hill. 

“We shall probably have many stormy and painful epi- 


_ sodes,” she said. In New England “the cotton mill has 


helped wave after wave of native and immigrant people to 
a better economic and social life,” but these southern people 
are staying in the mills. Are we to develop in the South 
a social class and presently a political group based on the 
most inexorable of controls, economic caste? Will our model 
villages filled with upstanding citizens become part and 
parcel of our wider communities? Will our seedy, slovenly 
villages sheltering people with an inferiority complex cease 
to be? The social and welfare workers hold a key to the 
situation that will help to unlock the willingness of the 
owner, the intelligent self- 
expression of the workers, >) 
and the understanding co- 
operation of the public.” 
The whole economic field 
traversed by the conference, 
and confronting social 
workers was crystalized by 
John A. Fitch of the 
New York School of Social 
Work in a paper before the 
Division on Professional 
Standards and Education. 
His was a “definite chal- 
lenge” to the idea that 
maladjusted personalities 
are to be explained in terms 
less broad than the total of 
social environment. 


a 
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This is far from saying 
that every case of malad- 
justment, of whatever sort, 
“arises out of insufficient in- 
come.... And it is intended 
to suggest that far the most 
important element in the 
social environment is the degree of mastery or lack of it pos- 
sessed by the individual, or the family of which he is a part, 
over these aspects of life that are economic in character. We 
may stress as we will the broader aspects of social work and 
the relatively small part that distribution of relief (in our 
hopes at least) plays in the whole scene. The fact remains 
that the clients of social agencies are, with insignificant excep- 
tions, persons of low income. And that means, since organized 
social work is carried on principally in cities, that its clients 
are mostly of the wage earning class. An appreciation of the 
wage earner’s economic problem becomes, therefore, a matter 
of prime concern. 


“With the mind of the practicing social worker attuned 
to the economic implications of the job,” said Mr. Fitch in 
conclusion, “the meaning of technique is enlarged and social 
work becomes increasingly a major constructive force in 
social advance.” 

Coming at economic problems from the angle of the 


| family society, but with a background gained through her 


service in the state bureaus of industry of New York and 


| Pennsylvania, Miss Carr pointed out the services that case 


work is giving and can offer to higher industrial standards 
through helping clients individually to get the information, 
clothes, tools, encouragement and whatever else is needed to 
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This engraving of The Boston Massacre by Paul Revere is one of the 
many old prints at view at Goodspeed’s Bookshop, Boston 
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obtain the best jobs of which they are capable—through 
collecting and broadcasting such facts as the ravages of 
unscrupulous commercial employment bureaus (and so 
strengthen the public services) ; the facts of the burden of 
industrial disease (and so widen the scope of compensation) ; 
through vocational guidance which will see that children who 
can profit by schooling stay in the schools instead of swelling 
the ranks of blind-alley job-holders and depressing labor 
standards; and will see that children whose individual abili- 
ties are best served elsewhere than in school get the specific 
training which will keep them from becoming industrial pawns. 
For a dynamic understanding of the interactions of ourselves 
and our surroundings, she challenged the new techniques: 


Effective mental hygiene requires a knowledge of the work 
life as well as of the other activities and human relationships 
of the client. No one is better equipped than the psychiatrist 
and the psychiatric social 
worker to understand and 
to interpret the problems 
which the modern industrial 
world presents to the worker. 
When mental hygiene is 
able to give full considera- 
tion to the effect on the 
laborer of the monotonies, 
strains, dangers and un- 
certainties in his industrial 
life, we shall have gotten 
from social work one of the 
greatest contributions which 
can be made towards higher 
industrial standards. 


At a session on the pre- 
vention of industrial con- 
flict, a vigorous opposition 
to the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes by Francis 
B. Sayre, of the Harvard 
Law School, put Roger 
Baldwin in the unaccus- 
tomed position of being a 
moderate when Mr. Bald- 
win suggested from the 
floor that no injunction be 
granted without a hearing at which both sides were repre- 
sented and that no contempt case involving an injunction of 
this sort be tried without a jury or without the right of go- 
ing before a judge other than the one who had granted the 
injunction, John J. Stonsteby, attorney for the United 
Garment Workers spoke on arbitration and conciliation out 
of long and successful experience, and Frances Perkins, New 
York’s upstanding Commissioner of Labor, told of some of 
the legislative factors making for industrial peace—among 
them the abolition of child labor in the northern industrial 
states, workmen’s compensation, the diminution of ‘“‘sweat- 
ing,” the minimum program of sanitation, and the move for 
shortening hours of work for women, with the result of 
establishing a shorter work day and work week for all. Out- 
standing among the things still to be done, in Miss Perkins’ 
comprehensive view, are an approach to some sort of a stand- 
ardization of wages through a regulatory body to determine 
a point below which wages may not fall, an effective 
grappling with the problem of old age security, and the pre- 
vention of unemployment, “a significant part of which can 
be embodied in legislation.” 


A. J. Muste of Brookwood Labor College outlined 
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a needed link be- 
tween the family 
agencies and the 
whole community 
in which. they 
work in reporting 
a study of labor 
representation on 
social agency 
boards. Answers 
from 152 members 
of the Family 
Welfare Associa- 
tion of America in 
reply to a ques- 
tionnaire asking 
whether they had direct labor representation, or a less 
direct access to this point of view through the inclusion 
of a professor or other especially interested student of eco- 
nomic and industrial questions, showed that only 11, or 
7 per cent, were in the former category; 48, or 32 per 
cent, in the latter. Replies from the agencies suggested vivid- 
ly the gains and advantages as well as the problems of co- 
operation with labor groups for family agencies which, as 
Mr. Muste saw it, “have gone psychiatric in a world which 
has gone industrial.” 


Courtesy Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Concord Bridge 


BVIOUSLY the economic stringencies of the past few 
months have spread to the social agencies themselves 
which are striving to cope with their share of the problem. 
Speaking to the subject The Problem of Relief, Linton B. 
Swift, executive secretary of the Family Welfare Association 
of America, defined two spheres: the first, relatively stable, 
involving personal maladjustments which would make it diffi- 
cult for the individual to maintain himself even in the most 
favorable circumstances; the second, not primarily the sphere 
of social case work, governed by social, economic and indus- 
trial conditions subject to rapid and widespread change, and 
including ultimately the whole portion of the population 
whose income is insufficient to provide a secure standard of 
living. “Playing upon the public’s addiction to relief as a 
means of securing support for our whole constructive pro- 
gram is like plying a man with liquor as a means of per- 
suading him to subdue his appetite,” said Mr. Swift, declar- 
ing his belief that the assumption of responsibility by private 
agencies for relieving general community needs lay behind 
their present economic dilemma. 


If we are not careful a continued use of the wholesale appeal 
for relief is likely to lead us into a situation where a real in- 
dividualization of human needs will be impossible and in which 
we and later the government will become merely the almoners 
of industry and of society. ... iI should like to see the com- 
munity fund and its member agencies freed for a more adequate 
and better balanced approach to a social program, and for con- 
centration in the community fund campaign upon the interpreta- 
tion and support of that program. I should like to see the chest 
and the case work relief agencies freed from any direct or im- 
plied responsibility for the relief needs of the whole community. 
I believe that there are at least more numerous advantages in 
giving case work agencies the responsibility of raising their own 
relief funds. 


Following Mr. Swift, Robert W. Kelso, director of the 
Community Fund of St. Louis, pointed out that the com- 
munity chests throughout the United States appropriate ap- 
proximately 39 per cent of their funds to the relief of de- 
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pendency, a half of which goes to family or outdoor relief 
and gave in conclusion as the purport of his address: 

That the evolution of sound individual case work in outdoor 
relief is the strongest guarantee for the success of the commu- 
nity chest movement; that it is an essential part of that move- 
ment and can in no wise be separated from it; and finally that 
by requiring as the chest movement does that family relief ser- 
vice be intimately related to every other phase of social work 
in its daily operation, our profession of social work shall make 
certain of the well rounded growth of our social work program 
of the future. 

To audiences which had shown a lively interest in Daisy 
Lee Worthington Worcester’s statistics showing the gap be- 
tween average incomes and minimum budgets for health and 
decency before the California State Conference in 1928 (see 
The Survey, November 1, 1928) and the National Confer- 
ence at San Francisco in 1929, there was special interest in 
the analysis of income data given at the Tuesday evening 
meeting by Wesley C. Mitchell, director of research, Bureau 
of Economic Research, and chairman of the President’s Re- 
search Council on Social Trends. Taking a “minimum 
standard” as $2100 for a family of five, Professor Mitchell 
showed that the best informaiton for 1926-1927 found a gap 
of $800 or $900 between this standard and estimated aver- 
age earnings per capita. ‘These figures, he believes, may seem 
worse than they probably were. Census data leads us to 
suppose, that the “average family” is more nearly four than 
five persons at the present time, though Professor Mitchell’s 
subsequent computations were still based on five as an aver- 
age. Moreover, persons charged with responsibility for fam- 
ily support are commonly those in the prime of life, he be- 
lieves, who are earning more than the average of all earn- 
ers; and Census data makes it logical to assume that in the 
industrial groups there is probably an average of 1.8 wage- 
earners to a family. ‘These estimates, admittedly imperfect, 
lead, in Professor Mitchell’s opinion, to the luke-warm com- 
fort that “on the average wage-earning families in a passable 
year like 1927 do find a way to cover the physical efficiency 
budget.” 


HIS is still remote from Utopia, and in 1930 our data, 
if obtainable, might seem even more remote than in 
1927. For the future Professor Mitchell suggested : 


We can raise the standard of living just as rapidly as we can 
remedy the defects of our economic organization which prevent 
us from doing what we all wish to do. Improvement of the 
economic organization depends upon keener scientific insight 
just as much as improvement of industrial practice depends 
upon the advance of physics and chemistry. ... We must mas- 
ter the complicated interactions of economic forces which pro- 
duce business cycles, with their recurrent recessions and de- 
pressions. We must find out how to deal with technological 
unemployment. We must learn how to cure sick industries 
more promptly. We must raise our standard of personnel work 
in all its ramifications. We must find out more about the inter- 
relations of money, credit and prices, and determine what “price 
level” if any needs to be stabilized. We must study interna- 
tional economic relations, and develop measures less crude than 
our blundering tariff for maintaining the relatively high stand- 
ard of living which prevails in this country. ... Im any ra- 
tional plan for raising the economic basis of social welfare, the 
promotion of economic research and the practical application of 
its findings has as definite a place as the promotion of natural 
sciences. 


Mirroring contemporary concerns, the Conference sessions 


showed hardly less interest in the problems of crime than of 
economic urgencies, Because of its possible implications in 
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the matter of prohibition, the Monday evening address by 
the Honorable George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 
| President’s Committee on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, caught the streamer headlines of the Boston papers 
that following morning and made the front page from coast 
to coast. That adequate law observance can be obtained by 
}education and persuasion, rather than by force and harsh 
penalties, was the burden of Mr. Wickersham’s address. 
“Sympathy and helpfulness, rather than the rod and cell and 
_stonepile should be tried in order that lawlessness be reduced 
_to the lowest point.” Quoting Mr. Justice Holmes that “the 
life of the law has not been logic but experience,” Mr. 
| Wickersham added, “Where the law is the expression of the 
will of a mere legislative majority and does not reflect the 
general views of the community, the lawmaking power fre- 
quently, if not generally, seeks to compel obedience by ex- 
cessive penalties, although this method seldom accomplishes 
its object.” 


ie the much discussed section of his address dealing specifi- 
cally with the control of liquor, Mr. Wickersham pointed 
out that with the enactment of the Volstead Act this coun- 
try discontinued the “long course of demonstration of evils 
of the use of intoxicating liquor which had led to the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment,” and that in the period 
since that time, culminating in a peak in the enactment of 
the Jones law in 1929, we have relied upon the power of the 
government to compel observance of statute law by fine and 
imprisonment, without attempting any process of education 
to accomplish the maxium of temperance. He then outlined 
the evidence of increasing temperance in Great Britain dur- 
ing and since the war—associated with the shortening of 
the hours when sale was permitted ; the regulation of quality, 
requiring a higher price; and above all, with education in 
the evil effects of intemperance and with provision of more 
adequate opportunities for sports and other recreation, sum- 
marizing: 

_ The record in what used to be regarded as one of the most 
drunken communities in the world, that is, the Welsh mining 
regions, is quite extraordinary, but it is only a part of the gen- 
eral trend of testimony to the increasingly temperate habits of 
English and Welsh communities; and all of this evidence fur- 
nishes very cogent suggestion to those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment in the United States as to 


better methods of attaining the object of that Amendment than 
those which for the last decade have been pursued. 


The twenty-fourth annual conference of the National Pro- 
Jewish Social Service started meetings a day or two in ad- 
vance of the conference week, had given a bird’s-eye view not 
only of probation, but of the general field in which this com- 
paratively recent technique is operating, and of other con- 
structive measures in the scientific and humane treatment of 
society’s misfits. Not more laws necessarily, but more knowl- 
edge, carefulness and individualization of delinquents, and 
especially of young offenders, was the keynote that ran 
through addresses by the long list of widely known speak- 
ers, including Judge Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati, 
Raymond Moley of Columbia University, Sanford Bates, 
U. S. Prison Commissioner, Henry M. Schulman, director 
of research of the New York State Crime Commission, and 
many others. Professor Guy L. Brown of Wesleyan pointed 
out that “every child runs a chance of either a normal or 
perverted development no matter what his heritage or per- 
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sonality may be,” 
while Dean Ros- 
coe Pound of Har- 
vard Law School 
declared that ‘““The 
two outstanding 
achievements in 
American criminal 
justice are the ju- 
venile court and 
probation, which 
lead to individual- 
ization of criminal 


justice.” 
Speaking on The Boston of Industry 
Public Opinion 


and Social Control before the youngest—and one of the most 
enterprising—divisions of the Conference, that on Educa- 
tional Publicity, Dean Pound stressed the fact that “social 
legislation is a much more difficult task than it seemed to 
us a generation ago in the enthusiasm of progressivism and 
of pioneer faith in versatility.” In preparation for effective 
law-making “‘we must study the atmosphere of traditions, be- 
liefs, and opinions in which it will have to function”—a 
study which in this time must weigh the conflicting currents 
of our American pioneer tradition, distrustful of administra- 
tion and centralization, and the converging economic and in- 
dustrial interest of the modern order, which make for these 
very things. “Enforcement of prohibition has only made 
conspicuous the difficulties of all enforcement of law in this 
country, which were bound to attract. attention in any event 
and must have been dealt with in the end, even if there had 
been no national prohibition act.” 

One instance of our confusion of tradition, said Dean 
Pound, comes in the divorce laws, “whereby law is made to 
appear a body of rules governing those who are without 
money enough to escape them but affording no obstacles to 
those who can command the means and the time for a brief 
sojourn in another state. Such things breed discontent with 
and disrespect for the whole system of ordering society 
through law.” Not without reason do we fear a centraliza- 
tion at the seat of national government arising from conflicts 
such as these, fatal to local self-government and destructive 
of our federal system. ‘But we invite them unless we, in 
some way, make our system of local autonomy and federal 
central government equal to its tasks in the economic order of 
today. The alternative of centralization is efficient co- 
operation.” 


T other division meetings Virginia Murray, director of 

the New York Crime Prevention Bureau, outlined the 
interesting experiment under the New York Police Depart- 
ment to establish a crime prevention program, as logical in 
social thinking as disease prevention or fire prevention; 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School, pointed out 
the abysmal lack of basic information concerning crime, which 
makes an effective system of crime statistics one of our pri- 
mary needs, a point which Raymond Moley of Columbia 
stressed in another way—‘‘as social scientists we are in the 
pre-Darwinian age. We collect specimens and put them in 
a museum. The Darwin of social science is yet unborn.” 
Henrietta Addition of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
cition outlined an adequate protective program, beginning 
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with recreation under private and public auspices and super- 
vised commercial recreation, going through a social work pro- 
gram of police departments and schools, with intensive and 
experimental work in the private agencies, to adequate. courts 
and correctional institutions. Sophonisba Breckinridge dis- 
cussed the juvenile court and the present inadequacies in re- 
spect to its ideal of withdrawing children and young people 
from the processes of the criminal law and giving to children 
responsible parental care. Anna B. Pratt, director of the 
White-Williams Foundation in Philadelphia, pointing out 
that for every penny spent for schools, five cents are spent 
for crime, discussed visiting teachers as an aid to the pre- 
vention of delinquency; and Samuel C. Lawrence, research 
field agent of the Harvard Institute of Criminal Law, speak- 
ing before the National Community Center Association, de- 
scribed from his own experience with prisoners the unaware- 
ness of the community in general, and of family and other 
welfare agencies in particular, in recognizing early and fol- 
lowing through constructively the needs and cravings which 
lead people toward criminal conduct. 


The underworld beats the good folk at their own game. They 
invite and don’t let go. Wayward Mollie dates up wavering 
Mary—calls for her, takes her by the arm, and leads her joy- 
ously to the trysting place of pleasure where demoralization 
cheerfully welcomes them. . . . Crime prevention is not a 
hobby, but is of the very essence of community life. Community 
failure in crime prevention is essentially an unsolved problem 
in education. 


R. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, formerly warden of 
Sing Sing and dean of the Columbia Law School, now 
of the New York School of Social Work declared that in 
our recent drastic criminal legislation, culminating in the 
type of the Baumes Laws of New York, “the pendulum of 
penal policy in America has swung backward from the nine- 
teenth century to the eighteenth.” Dr. Kirchwey does not 
believe that this is an aftermath of the war, for this swing 
from salvage to retribution has not been evident in the Euro- 
pean countries, even those which suffered most severely from 
the war; they are at a loss to understand our recent prison 
tragedies. “Perhaps prosperity,” he suggested, “is incom- 
patible with commiseration for those who present themselves 
as a menace to law and order.” 

Among other phenomena of post-war prosperity is the new 
inhospitality of American immigration policy. ‘The signifi- 
cant thing, it seems to me, about present day migration,” 
said Leifur Magnusson, director of the Washington Branch 
of the International Labour Office, “‘is that it has greatly 
decreased in actual volume at the same time that the hubbub 
about it has greatly increased; and measures for its solution 
and control are being poured out in an _ ever-increasing 
stream.” 

This very thing is registered in the evolution of Division 
X (The Immigrant) of the National Conference. First the 
subject cropped up insistently at various side meetings; for 
the last few years it has been dignified as a major division; 
and the Boston program under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Kenneth F. Rich, director of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League of Chicago, illuminated those distinctive problems 
which have taken shape during the decade and more of re- 
striction. “There was keen discussion of border problems, 
both Canadian and Mexican. Marion Blackwell, executive 
of the International Institute, Buffalo, told of human boot- 
legging and the abuses that are an outgrowth of it; and James 
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H. Batten, executive director of the Inter-American Founda- 
tion, Clarmont, California, reviewed the sweeping results in 
cutting down Mexican immigration through the tightening 
of the passport system of the U. S. State Department. The 
effort was presumably made to prove that restriction is pos- 
sible without resort to such quota legislation as was pressed 
at the recent session of Congress, to the upsetting of feelings 
throughout Latin America. There was a session at which 
Edith Abbott, Clifford R. Shaw and Max S. Handman, 
under the chairmanship of Dean Kirchwey exploded a lot of 
fallacies as to nationality as a factor in delinquency. Other 
section meetings bore directly on two of the livest clusters 
of issues in the field of what might be called our intimate 
foreign relations. 


HE stem of the first of these clusters is the law and 

practice of deportation and carries the broken fragments 
of families whose fortunes are bound up in them. Ruth 
Larned of the International Migration Service of New York 
told of unravelling the threads of migrant family problems 
and Eugenia Taussigova of the Czechoslavak Red Cross 
brought out how the process looks from across the water. 
Jane Perry Clark of Barnard College underscored the abuses 
in the present unsegregated and inadequate facilities for de- 
tention, and held that if special quarters are built for the 
use of the U. S. Immigration Service it should be recognized 
that the segregation of deportees is “to keep them from pos- 
sibly worse associations and not because they as a group are 
malfeasants.”” 

Beginning with what Louis F. Post called the ‘deportation 
delirium” at the time of the Palmer raids in 1919-20, the 
number of deportations has mounted from 9495 the year after 
the passage of the Immigration Act of 1924, to 12,908 in 
1929, the year of our new deportation law which the Secre- 
tary of Labor characterizes as “in some particulars the most 
drastic general immigration law ever enacted.” At Boston 
Peter Frederick Snyder, assistant to the Secretary, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, stated: ‘When the figures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year now drawing to a close shall have been com- 
piled they will show that the U. S. Department of Labor has 
succeeded in expelling from the United States the largest 
number of alien deportees in the history of the country” 
(italics ours). 


ANE ADDAMS probed the emphasis the new law puts 
on expulsion “which too often blasts the hopes and tears 
apart forever the families of foreign-born persons who have 
come to an America which was full of high promise for them 
and their children.” To quote Miss Addams on the law: 


It makes re-entry into the United States after deportation, 
a felony, and entry without inspection, a misdemeanor, with 
heavy penalties. But it goes even further than that. Jt bars 
forever from the United States—(unless permission to apply for 
re-entry was granted prior to March 4, 1929) anyone who has 
ever been exported, for any cause, at any TIME, whether be- 
fore or after the passage of this Act. -Consideration of the 
position of such deportees reveals the extreme hardships which 
arise. Students who perhaps changed their school from one on 
the accredited list, to a school not so recognized by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and were therefore deported, can never return. 
Wives or husbands who come on a visit to their families here, 
who overstayed their permit and were deported, can never be 
reunited in this country. Aliens as unfortunate as to have be- 
come insane and to have been deported from State institutions 
to their countries of birth, although they may fully recover men- 
tal health, will never be able to come back. Foreign born who 
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T the business session of the conference, announcement 
was made that the Second International Conference of 
Social Work will be held at Frankfurt in 1932. The per- 
manent committee of one hundred authorized at Paris and 
gradually built up since has elected an executive committee 
constituted as follows: 

President: Dr. Alice Masarykova (Prague) 

Vice-Presidents: The Hon. Percy Alden (London); Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck (New York) ; Senator Cyrille Van Overbergh 
(Brussels) 

Secretaries-General: 
Dr. René Sand (Paris) 

Treasurer-General: M. Andre Pallain (Paris) 

The influence of social work on the family will be the 
subject of the plenary meeting with which the Frankfurt 
conference opens; five preparatory committees will meet to 
discuss the following aspects of this, the main theme of the 
meeting. 

(a) Disease as it affects family life. 

(b) Lack of resources as it affects family life (large families, 
unemployment, lack of professional capacity, etc.) 

(c) Abnormal family relationships. 

(d) The protection of the family by social insurance and 
social welfare. 

(e) Welfare for foreign families. 


A final public meeting will be held in order to make known 
the conclusions (not in the form 6f recommendations or 
resolutions) reached by the five preparatory committees. 
These committees will consist of delegates from the various 
national committees, one from each country, and the dele- 
gates will have the floor until all are heard before the topics 
will be thrown open for general discussion. 

In addition to subventions from the German Government 
and the city of Frankfurt, and hopes for grants from foun- 
| dations, the budget will be met by subscriptions of the na- 
tional committees on the basis of $5 for each million in- 
habitants. The quota of the United States will thus be 
$600. The individual membership fee is $5; and no condi- 
tions are put on membership. 

Now the national committee for the United States is our 
National Conference of Social Work and a special commit- 
tee appointed at San Francisco, which held several meetings 
during the year and had the benefit of Dr. Sand’s counsel 
and information during his recent visit to this country, made 


Prof. William Polligkeit (Frankfurt) ; 
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report at Boston on relations between the two bodies. The 
International Conference is a break with the pre-war tradi- 
tion of semi-official international gatherings. ‘These in the 
social field had tended to rigidity and dry rot. How to con- 
trive a newer and freer formation, with such a variety of 
political, religious and social trends in the cooperating coun- 
tries, had presented bristling difficulties in inaugurating the 
first meeting at Paris. At Frankfurt, the question of or- 
ganic representation will probably be up. Meanwhile, the 
permanent committee of one hundred is largely a self-con- 
stituted body. Several new American members have recent- 
ly been added. Obviously program, speakers, and arrange- 
ments for a meeting on such a scale must be in the hands 
of some central group at this stage rather than left to be- 
come a patchwork of conflicting claims put forward from 
forty countries. 

On the other hand the various national committees afford 
a direct line for proposals and cooperation; and the individ- , 
ual membership avoids control of attendance by a dominant 
group in any particular country. In other words, the Frank- 
furt conference resembles on an international scale the 
Boston conference, rather than an alternative set-up in 
which state goverments, religious bodies, or private organi- 
zations would be the base. The hope is that national con- 
ferences of social work like our own will spring up as 
time goes on in the various countries, equally free in mem- 
bership. When that time comes national representation in 
the international body will have a new foundation to build 
up from rather than down. 

The committee report recommended that our National 
Conference, either through its executive committee or a spe- 
cial committee appointed by it, continue as the constituent 
national committee for the United States of America; that 
it promote membership, attendance and participation at 
Frankfurt; convey suggestions of subject matter and speak- 
ers and in general “serve as a channel through which Amer- 
ican wishes can make themselves known, and American par- 
ticipation be encouraged and made constructively effective.” 
The report as adopted included a recommendation that the 
general secretary of the National Conference be asked to 
canvass the services which could be rendered American dele- 
gates to make their attendance most fruitful. 


become public charges at one stage in their struggle toward eco- 
nomic security, and were compelled upon deportation warrant 
to leave the country—no matter how affluent they may become 
in the future—can never re-enter. There is anguish in the fam- 
ily groups in which such experiences take place. Such hard 
and fast exclusion provision, regardless of the effect upon the 
individuals they regulate, cannot possibly work toward the wel- 
fare of America... . 

To make an old mistake indelible—to lay a dead hand upon 
the future, is always of doubtful value. 

At another session, Mary E. McDowell of the University 
of Chicago Settlement and former Public Welfare Commis- 
sioner of Chicago drove further home the point that to re- 
quire full citizenship as the price of reunion of immigrant 
families is often too great a price to pay because of the un- 
certainty and anguish that can come in the unavoidable period 
of waiting, and urged that non-quota status be extended to 
aliens’ as well as citizens’ relatives legally admitted. ‘The 
cruelty, suffering and stupidity characterizing this overhang 
of injustice will be the object of concerted attack by a new 


alignment of groups interested both in the immigrant and in 
the American home—a national committee which came to 
head in Boston, under the chairmanship of Miss McDowell. 

Equally close to the field of insurgent action were the dis- 
cussions at a final session of the cluster of issues bound up 
in our naturalization law and policy. And here at Boston 
was held the first widely attended meeting of the new Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and Citizenship; of which 
John H. Finley of New York is president, Robert C. Dem- 
ing, director of Adult Education of the State of Connecticut 
is vice-president, Ralf Z. Bernstein secretary and Robert T. 
Hill, of the New York Council on Adult Education for the 
Foreign Born, treasurer. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Edith Terry Bremer of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., urged as the key- 
note of the organization a new evaluation of what we want 
citizenship to mean. ‘The immigrant has, under our present 
regulations, almost lost the last (Continued on page 361) 


What Do You Mean-—Case Work? 


By HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 


HE National Association of Manufacturers argues 

for case work as opposed to the public provision of old 

age pensions (see The Survey, June 15, 1930, page 
272). Its advocacy of the one and objection to the other arise 
from “the contention that the problem involved in each case 
of old age inadequacy is an individual problem,” according to 
its recent bulletin, Old Age Pensions. The Association main- 
tains that it recognizes ‘‘a philosophy based upon the exist- 
ence of individual differences in capacities, whether in the 
pre-industrial, industrial, or post-industrial stages of life.” 
Social workers may possibly be surprised to learn that the 
principle which caused the manufacturers to hold “that the 
educational opportunities for children should be adapted to 
their individual capacities and not governed by arbitrary 
legal chronological age restrictions” is identical with that 
which now leads them to endorse case work. But despite 
this remarkable coincidence, do social workers agree that 
case work affords a substitute for the old age pension? 

The two differ in purpose and in premise, distinctions 
which the manufacturers miss. Each has its definite scope 
of use; what the one does best, the other does not attempt. 
The unit of case work is the individual or family. It seeks 
to salvage personal situations which offer possibilities of so- 
cial readjustment. However, according to the definition of 
Commons and Andrews in Principles of Social Legislation, 
“Social insurance plans generally recognize industry’s share 
in creating hazards, the burden of which traditionally has 
rested upon the wage earners and aim to distribute the cost 
in accordance with responsibility.” Hence, the contrast is 
that between prevention and cure. The intent of social in- 
surance is that certain case work problems shall not arise, 
and in a balanced system of social housekeeping their func- 
tions would be supplementary. Pensions aim to relieve so- 
cial workers of numerous harassing difficulties. For where 
the worker faces simple unprovided-for old age no case 
worker can adjust the basic factor, advanced age. 

The necessity for case work develops from individual mal- 
adjustments arising from incapacity and incompetence, or 
from individual misfortunes. The argument for social in- 
surance declares that there are certain widespread maladjust- 
ments traceable to social causes which identically affect nu- 
merous individuals. The manufacturers dispute the latter 
view, as applied to old age phenomena; they maintain that 
too many purely individual factors are involved to admit 
actuarial control. So they argue for case work, which among 
the aged is largely non-constructive charity. 

The issue is obvious; we may choose between two inter- 
pretations of a problem the existence of which no one denies. 
The manufacturers declare that old age dependency is an 
abnormal consequence, always individual; case work is the 
required technique. Say pension advocates, in contradiction, 
the problem arises from social causes; the wage earner runs 
a normal risk of income-less old age; insurance is the tech- 
nique for dealing with such widespread risks; old age pen- 
sions will remove the necessity for expending large amounts 
in charitable aid. Thus the controversy becomes: Are the 
causes of old age dependency personal or social ? 


However, the manufacturers appear dubious about their 
own answer; apparently they acknowledge the inability of 
employes to provide for old age without assistance. Noel 
Sargent of their Association discusses their plant pensions at 
length. Indeed he claims his figures “conclusively demon- 
strate that industrial labor is being provided for in very sub- 
stantial manner by the present type of plant pension plans.” 
He declares that 2,217,315 manufacturing wage earners are 
“covered,” constituting 26.5 per cent of the total employed in 
manufactures. But as they become ineligible unless they con- 
tinue employment with the same employer, Mr. Sargent is 
impelled to ascertain how many may really look forward to 
receiving pensions. He concludes that about 54 per cent of 
such employes will prove to be eligible if employed in plants 
having pension plans. Yes! industrial labor is substantially 
provided for—all of 54 per cent of 26.5 per cent. An 
Association member is quoted as declaring that the employers 
must work out cooperative plans under which employes can 
transfer pension credits from one plant to another or else 
anticipate the adoption of public measures. Somehow the 
provision does not seem so very substantial. Then, we may 
ponder about the provision for employes who are not “cov- 
ered.” Perhaps Mr. Sargent refers to these when he says, 
“Despite the fact that industrial wage earners are increas- 
ingly, both directly and through the cooperation of their 
employes, having their post-industrial years provided for— 
yet there remains, and will always doubtless be, a number 
of individuals who will be wholly or partly dependent during 
the final years of life.” A considerable number to be sure! 


HE Association as a matter of policy “urges the contin- 

uing study by employers of experiences with private dis- 
ability and retirement schemes. It urges their establishment 
wherever practicable and where means of the employer per- 
mit: it suggests the further study of private or group systems 
of age retirement where individual employes may not find it 
feasible to individually establish such systems.” Until such 
time as all members have acted upon this urging and sug- 
gesting there is case work, I suppose. 

But there is rank inconsistency here. The Association 
urges the establishment of private pension plans, and in so 
urging concedes the inherent necessity for pensions. Yet it 
maintains that “the problem involved in each case of old age 
inadequacy is an individual problem,” to be solved by case 
work. Where, now, is the argument for case work as the 
solution? For the general adoption of pensions by manu- 
facturers would in no way solve the special problems of 
the individual. Where, too, is the claim that the problem 
is one of individuals? If group insurance qualifies as 
an individual solution, few of us have been aware of 
the fact. 

May we not ask the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, then, what it is they desire? Is it case work, which they 
say they believe in, and have always practiced, or is it the 
private pension system which they urge? If pensions are 
necessary for their employes, why not for all employes? 
On what other basis do they urge private pension plans? 
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Are There Too Many Nurses? 


By VIRGINIA McCORMICK 


HE nursing profession is daring to look at itself. 

For the past several years, it has been undergoing 

a close scrutiny in order to discover its status in its 
relationship to its nurse constituency and to the consumer 
of nursing service, the public. And it is daring to face the 
facts resulting from this inspection, and the implications for 
the future. 

Self analysis in nursing was the key note in the biennial 
convention of the three national nursing organizations held 
June 9-14 in Milwaukee. And that this study of itself by 
one of largest of the professions is a logical step in its 
development, was emphasized by Elnora E. Thomson, acting 
president of the American Nurses’ Association, in her 
presidential address before the House of Delegates of that 
organization. 

“An impressive fact about nursing has been the rapidity 
of its growth,” Miss Thomson said. “In the life time of 
the first graduate nurse, Linda Richards, schools for nursing 
have been started in all but one state of the United States, 
so that now there are some 2,000 nursing schools, a fact that 
indicates the need for the service which the nurse, when 
educated, can give. 

“This rapid growth, however, has not always been sound 
growth, and now an attempt is being made to find out about 
the quality of the product of these schools, with the idea that 
quality is more important than quantity. To do this, nursing 
has undertaken to examine itself through the Committee 
on the Grading of Nursing Schools, which is now in the 
fourth year of its five-year study.” 

Results of the grading study have brought to light in- 
formation about the lack of employment experienced by 
many graduate nurses. “This has led the Association,” 
Miss Thomson continued, “to consider its responsibility for 
the graduates of schools of nursing in the matter of economic 
security. It would seem that in the past, the distribution 
of the services of nurses has followed the nursing. District 


nursing, for instance, developed to serve the economically . 


dependent group, a service which now has expanded to 
enter. the field of prevention of disease and the building of 
health. The American Nurses’ Association today is con- 
centrating its resources in the study of the nursing needs 
of the moderately salaried individual and family in an effort 
to find out the part which the nurses’ 
official registry may have in giving him 
needed nursing service.” 

Janet M. Géeister, headquarters’ 
director of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, amplified this statement in 
her report to the House of Delegates. 
“The program of the American Nurses’ 
Association,” she said, “is built around 
discovered needs. Our emphasis on 
registry development and on_ the 
problems in the private duty field 
illustrate the degree and the nature of 
this selection.” 

But the most urgent single problem 
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before all the nurses at this time, in Miss Geister’s estima- 
tion is the maladjustment in the distribution of nursing 
service. 

“The most glaring symptom of this maladjustment is. 
unemployment in the private duty field,” she stated. ‘We 
have just passed through a period of unemployment that 
surpasses in its severity anything in my experience, The 
present condition is a flare-up of major severity, an acute 
phase in a long-standing chronic situation. Various reasons 
are given for it, but the basic causes seem to be over-produc- 
tion in numbers, and an under-production of nurses prepared 
to meet the vastly changed conditions of sickness—our failure 
to adjust to the newer order about us. 

“Today there is an increasing need for nursing in smaller 
time units and of a more varied character than the average 
nurse is prepared to give. Our free-lance method of practice 
has been a deterrent to organized attempts to adjust to 
changed conditions. Tradition and mental habits within 
and without the nursing field are further contributors to 
the slowness of adaptation. It is a difficult thing to change 
attitudes and habits of a whole people. Nursing is struggling, 
not only with itself but with the public that uses it.” 

“No profession can prosper as a whole,’ Miss Geister 
continued, “if within it there exists a group so seriously 
disadvantaged as is the private duty group, numerically the 
largest within the nursing profession today. Unemployment 
is a professional responsibility of every nurse whether she is 
personally affected by it. We cannot indulge ourselves in 
indifference, nor can we rationalize and exempt ourselves 
from responsibility.” 


UT there is a bright side to the picture, the result of the 
rigorous self analysis going on in the nursing profession. 
Said Miss Geister, ““The fact that this matter is being studied 
with such vigor is cause for optimism. In the past four 
years we have seen remarkable changes in public opinion. 
Formerly, for instance, we heard much regarding the so- 
called over-charging of the patient by the private duty nurse. 
Today, because the facts have been laid before the public, the 
attitude is generally one of sympathetic understanding. 

“This change in attitude both within and without the 
profession suggests that within five years we will see radical] 
reductions in the number of nurses 
graduated annually, a condition which 
will lead inevitably to the acceptance 
of a greater community responsibility 
in the matter of nursing education, 
with a subsequent improvement in its 
quality. 

May Ayres Burgess, director of the 
Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schools, told the nurses meeting in 
joint session, that their profession is 
progressing steadily in its ability to face 
the implications of what it has dis- 
covered through self study. “Facts 
about the nursing schools are being 
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analyzed and discussed with increasingly refreshing frank- 
ness,” she stated. 

The first step toward solving the problem of distribution 
of nursing service was to discover facts, Mrs. Burgess 
pointed out. “But the second and more difficult step for 
everyone involved, is to look those facts in the face and 
decide upon their local implications. If the unemployment 
of nurses demands a reduction in the sizes of the larger 
schools, that fact must be recognized. 

“Over-production of graduates cannot be laid at the 
doors of the small schools. It is the large schools, not the 
small ones, which are directly responsible for unemployment 
in private duty nursing. If over-production is to be stopped, 
the big hospitals in your city must stop enlarging their 
schools. That is another fact. It is an inconvenient fact; 
but it is essential that it be faced.” 

That the present possible over-production of nurses in the 
schools of nursing and the apparent maladjustment in the 
distribution of the services of the graduate nurse, are but 
phases in professional growth, was stressed by Annie W. 
Goodrich, Dean of Yale University School of Nursing, in 
discussing Dr. Burgess’ address. “I never supposed,” Miss 
Goodrich exclaimed, “that I would live to see nearly enough 
nurses. I am happy that it is at least possible to cover the 
nursing needs of the community. I believe now that we have 
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reached a new epoch in nursing.’’ Business methods, she 
thinks, must come into nursing, especially in studying supply 
and demand in distribution of nursing service. _ 

This need for the application of business principles was 
emphasized also by Michael M. Davis, Director for Medical 
Services, Julius Rosenwald Fund, speaking at a meeting of 
the lay section of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 

“We have today,” he said, “the curious fact that while 
there is a shortage of skilled nursing in the homes of the sick 
of the country, there may be and often is a surplus of nurses. 
The solution of this riddle must be found through the 
American genius for organization. The private duty nurse 
is still in the stage of peddling her services to the doctors 
and patients who will employ her. The day of peddling 
ought to be as far past for the modern nurse as the days 
of saddlebag medicine are for the doctor. 

“The organizing skill of American men and women must 
arrange so that trained nursing can be bought by the piece 
instead of by the person. The nursing profession and the 
lay citizens behind it, need to realize their responsibility for 
community health and to meet the challenge to organize 
their communities so that the inestimable benefits of skilled 
nursing shall be available to all the people without charity 
and without profit.” 


Whet Your Wits on a Clue 


By ANNA B. BEATTIE 


Drawing by Dorothy Owen 


HE detective story—shades of Nick Carter !—has 

at last achieved respectability and the reading of 

thrillers become a laudable occupation. We need 
no longer either conceal or rationalize our “low” taste in 
literature since it is now generally conceded that all great 
minds, from that of the president of the United States down, 
turn to mysteries for complete relaxation from onerous 
duties. Yet there may remain some timorous reader who 
does not realize how completely suited to the occupation 
of social work the detective story is. For his sake we present 
the following. 

We repeat, detective story. We do not mean stories of 
horror, nor even of crime per se. Certainly not gang stories. 
Above everything, not the pseudo-mystery-love story in which 
the bride elopes on her wedding eve with the best man only 
to return to the groom after saving his honor, finding the 
hidden jewels, or rescuing the “papers” through some thirty- 
odd chapters. 

We mean the story of detection, the story in which there 
is a perfectly good murder, preferably in the first chapter, 
which one or more detectives and several amateurs spend 
their time unraveling, with the denoument in the last chapter 
delighting or confounding the faithful reader. The mind 
of the reader throughout the book must be concentrated on 
the process of unraveling. 

Our thesis is: Every social worker should read such detec- 
tive stories, primarily as the best possible form of escape litera- 
ture; secondarily, because while consciously escaping from his 
job, he will unconsciously acquire technique of help to him 
professionally. This technique includes the following points: 


1. Observation of detail. It is impossible to read good 
detective stories without learning to study and follow up 
clues. Something of this skill may be transferred from one’s 
reading to one’s job, particularly where the work calls for 
a certain amount of investigation. Some of the best detective 
stories for this purpose are: At the Villa Rose, A. E. W. 
Mason; The Cask, Freeman Wills Croft; The Rasp, 
Philip MacDonald. 

2. Observation of people, judging of character and 


* motivation. In any good detective story you must continually 


question the different characters in the story, which is likely 
to be the guilty one, judging not only by the author’s state- 
ments of conversation, emotional reactions, and the like, 
but drawing conclusions from how people act and what 
they do. You must study character to arrive at the solution 
of a mystery. Books offering excellent observation of con- 
siderable numbers of characters include: The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd, Agatha Christie; Footprints, and The 
Desert Moon Mystery, Kay Cleaver Strahan. 

3. Observation of the abnormal, in the realm of mental 
hygiene. This is closely related to point 2, but gives special 
attention to neurotic or psychopathic traits. Since the aver- 
age murderer may easily be somewhat abnormal, the detective 
field affords a wide variety of such characters, surprisingly 
well drawn. Few detective stories today are complete with- 
out some character showing symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbance or incipient insanity. Good examples include: 
The Green Murder Case, S. S. Van Dine; The House 
of Peril, Louis Tracy; The Sign of Evil, Anthony 
Wynne. 
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4. Training in the ability to analyze, an extremely valu- 
able quality in any social worker. A reader of good detective 
stories must reason, deduce, select clues and follow them 
through to a logical conclusion if he wishes to solve the 
mystery. Books which afford such training in analysis in- 
clude: Any by S. S. Van Dine; The Deductions of Colonel 
Gore, and Colonel Gore’s Second Case, Lynn Brock; The 
Roman Hat Mystery, Ellery Queen. 

5. The development of judgment, if there is such a thing. 
By judgment we mean the ability to weigh facts impartially, 
to evaluate, to hold the judgment in suspense until all the 
facts are in, to be willing to change one’s theory or pre- 
conceived notions when facts do not agree with them, and 
to look at the entire situation without bias. The only proper 
way to read a detective story is to become a detached witness 
of what goes on, making decisions impersonally, without any 
emotional element entering in. If this habit can be achieved 
it may perhaps carry over to one’s work. This quality should 
be developed by any good detective story. 


Miss Beattie, of course, did not attempt to furnish a com- 
plete catalog of detective stories, and readers of The Survey 
are invited to add their favorite thrillers. We open the dis- 
cussion with the insinuation that any person who omits the 
mellow writing and delightful archaeological background of 
J. 8S. Fletcher should be turned over to Scotland Yards. And 
we hereby attempt to forestall the inevitable deluge by stat- 
ing that we did not fail to note the absence of the prolific 
Edgar Wallace —Ed. 


A FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF THRILLS 


Some of the best mystery stories arranged by date of publication, the earlier ones at the beginning of the list: 


ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. The Filigree Ball, The Leaven- 
worth Case, The House of the Whispering Pines, Hand 
and Ring (reprint). 

Carotyn WELLS. The Curved Blades, The Room with the 
Crimson Tassels (much better than her recent ones). 
EpEN Puitypotrs. The Grey Room, The Red Redmaynes, 

The Voice from the Dark. 

A. A. Mitng. Red House (reprint). 

HARRINGTON Hexr. Who Killed Cock-Robin? 

G. K. CHESTERTON. Innocence of Father Brown. 

RoperT ORR CHIPPERFIELD. The Second Bullet, The Man in 
the Jury Box. 

G. D. H. anp M. Cote. 
a Garden Suburb. 

A. E. W. Mason. The House of the Arrow, No Other 
Tiger, The Prisoner in the Opal. 

Lorp CHARNWooD. Tracks in the Snow. 

S. S. Van Diyz. The Benson Murder Case, The Canary 

Murder Case, The Bishop Murder Case. 

! 


The Brooklyn Murders, Poison in 


R. AusTIN FREEMAN. The Singing Bone, Mystery of Angelina 
Frood, As a Thief in the Night, A Certain Dr. Thorndyke. 

A. Fietpinc. The Net Around Joan Ingleby, The Charteris 
Mystery, The Mysterious Partner, Murder in the Nook. 

Exsa BarKER. The Cobra Candlestick. 

JoHn STEPHEN STRANGE. The Man Who Killed Fortescue, 
The Clue of the Second Murder. 

Eric Bretr Younc. The Murder at Fleet. 

J. J. Connincron. The Death at Swatheing Court, The 
Murder in the Maze, Grim Vengeance. 

ANTHONY GILBERT. The Tragedy at Freyne, Murder of 
Mrs. Davenport, Death at the Four Corners, Mystery of 
the Open Window. 

Henry Wave. The Verdict of You All, The Missing Part- 
ners, The Duke of York’s Steps. 

Ronatp A, Knox. The Viaduct Murder. 

Lee THayer. Dead Men’s Shoes. 

Joun Ruope. House on Tollard Ridge, Murder in Praed 
Street, Murder at Bratton Grange. 


RoBERT GorE-BrowneE. In Search of a Villain. 

R. H. J. Watzinc. Murder at the Keyhole. 

Henry Horr. The Mayfair Murder. 

M. A. Lewis. The Three Amateurs. 

MILTON Propper. The Strange Disappearance of Mary 
Young, The Ticker Tape Murder. 

Rurus Kine. Murder by the Clock, Somewhere in This 
House. 

ANTHONY BERKELEY. The Silk Stocking Murders, The Lay- 
ton Court Mystery, Wychford Poisoning Case. 

AGATHA CurisTiz, Mystery of the Blue Train, The Seven 
Dials Mystery. 

Frances Noyes Hart. The Bellamy Trial, Hide in the Dark. 

Earu Derr Biccers. The Black Camel, Behind that Curtain. 

Dorotruy L. Sayers. Lord Peter Views the Body, The Un- 
pleasantness at the Bellona Club, Dawson Pedigree, 
Clouds of Witnesses. 

CHRISTOPHER BusH. The Perfect Murder Case, 

T. L. Davison. The Murder in the Laboratory. 

Nancy Barr Mavity. The Body on the Floor. 

Lynn Brocx. Murder at the Inn. 

StncLaiR GLuck. The Shadow in the House. 

IsaBEL Myers. Murder Yet to Come. 

BriaN Fiynn. The Billiard Room Murder. 

CorTLAND FirzstmMons. The Bainbridge Murder. 

DororHy OcBuRN. Ra-Ta-Plan. 

ANTHONY WYNNE. The Iron Shutters. 

Mary Roperts RINEHART. The Door. 

Kay CLEAVER STAHAN. Death Traps. 

Micnon G. Eperuart. While the Patient Slept. 

ANNE AusTIN. The Avenging Parrot, Murder Backstairs. 

Bruce GRABME. Through the Eyes of the Judge. 

RYERSON AND CLEMENTS. Seven Suspects. 

SAMUEL Merwin. Lady Can Do. 

Guapys MitcHety. Murders of a Butcher’s Shop. 

Marcus Macity. Death in the Box. 

VirGINIA Tracy. The Morning After. 


For complete analysis of detective stories, with lists of the better ones, see WILLARD HuNTINGTON WRiIGHT’s The Great De- 
tective Stories, and Dororuy L. Sayer’s compendium The Omnibus of Crime. 


CTICE 


Parole and Federal Prisoners 


NE of the constructive steps for federal prison reorgan- 

ization has been accomplished in the appointment of the 
Federal Parole Board authorized in the act signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in May. The new board, which will work on a 
full-time salaried basis to take over all the parole functions 
formerly administered by the federal superintendent of prisons 
and the warden and physicians of each prison, includes Arthur 
D. Wood, state parole and pardons commissioner of Mich- 
igan, a student of penology and former juvenile court judge; 
Irvin B. Tucker, formerly U. S. District Attorney for the 
middle district of North Carolina; and Dr. Amy N. Stannard, 
who has been psychiatric consultant in charge of outgoing pa- 
tients in St, Elizabeth’s Federal Hospital for the Insane in 
Washington. As the Honorable Sanford Bates, director of the 
bureau of prisons, has pointed out repeatedly (see The Survey, 
February 15, 1930, page 563) it has been totally impossible for 
the officials of the department itself to give adequate attention 
to the applications of the 9,000 federal prisoners eligible for 
parole each year. In announcing the appointment of the new 
board Attorney General Mitchell declared that it “insures more 
thorough and expert administration of the parole system” and 
constitutes one of the important steps taken by this adminis- 
tration for federal prisoners. 


SOCIAL 


Workers Wanted 


N contradiction to the gloom of some industrial auguries, 

the social work profession, as presented through the Family 
Welfare Association of America, can hang out a sign “workers 
wanted.” A questionnaire recently sent out by the association 
shows that in 234 cities the year 1931 is likely to see a need 
for 1250 social workers in family welfare societies, and other 
welfare agencies working with families (such as public welfare 
departments, Red Cross chapters, Catholic welfare leagues, 
Jewish social service agencies and others) to provide additions 
to present staffs and fill the vacancies created by marriages, 
deaths, resignations and promotions. On this basis some 6,000 
new and properly trained workers will be needed for family 
welfare by 1935. Ruth Hill, personnel director of the associ- 
ation, points out that the shortage at present is due chiefly to 
the fact that family welfare agencies are more exacting than 
heretofore in their requirements for staff members, and in- 
experienced young girls of twenty or merely good-natured 
mature women no longer will do. The Joint Vocational Service, 
the non-profit-making bureau for bringing social workers and 
social work jobs together, reported that last winter it often 
had twenty vacancies listed with only one or two candidates 
for each job. 

Of the 6,000 needed in the next five years, Miss Hill be- 
lieves that at least 2,000 should be graduates of social work 
schools, while another 2,000 should have not only this pro- 
fessional training but some experience in social work as well; 
and the remaining 2,000, the majority of them college graduates, 


should be available for training by family societies, which will — 
have to be continued until the schools can take on all the re- | 
sponsibilities. “It is easy enough to get college graduates for — 


social work,” she concluded. 
college graduate, but rather the most promising, all-round, 


fun-loving and hardest-working young men and women coming ~ 


out of the general colleges and then submitting themselves for 
training at the professional schools of social work. While 
social work is still no profession in which to make a fortune, 
salaries are better today than they have been and as com- 
munities are coming to appreciate more fully the nature and 


“What we need is not just any 


value of modern social work, salaries in this profession should — 
become comparable to those in the other major professions.” — 
Implied in the present situation is also perhaps another version © 


of the fable of the hare and the tortoise insofar as earning 
goes, for as Charlotte Carr, industrial consultant of the New 
York C. O. S., pointed out at a meeting at the National. Con- 
ference of Social Work, it seems completely unlikely that 
social workers will be threatened with personal unemployment, 
seasonal, cyclical, or technological! 


Problems Before the Court 


[ae the child guidance clinic of the Rochester, 
New York, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, a detailed study was made of 300 delinquent or neglected 


children who passed through the children’s division of the 
The study, summarized in 4 


Monroe County court last year. 
the annual report of the court, tells the general picture pre- 


sented by the director of the society, Muriel W. Brown. © 
“On the one hand we have the delinquent child—limited ~ 
mentally, resentful, conflicted, but on the whole out-going— — 
a positive personality. Beside him is the child from the breaking ~ 
Over- 
stimulated sexually, nervously disorganized in subtle ways. — 
Of the two it seems clear that the latter presents by far the — 
more serious social problem.” Among the delinquent group 60 _ 
per cent of the boys and 50 per cent of the girls were of normal ~ 
intelligence; among the neglected children from breaking or © 
broken homes, the corresponding figures were 70 and 71 4 
Most of the problems found in the study of cases _ 
had been well established long before the appearance of the 
child in court. “There are very few of these,” Dr. Brown ~ 


home—frightened, shy, self-distrustful, quarrelsome, 


per cent. 


comments in conclusion, “which are not, in the last analysis, 


family problems, and therefore in the field of the family — 
agency.” Girls in disintegrating homes were found to be in _ 


special need of care and supervision. 


Building a Ten-Year Program 


a‘second major step in building a ten-year state program _ 


S 
A in child welfare the Child Welfare Division of the Public _ 


Charities Association of Pennsylvania has published a pamphlet, 


Which Way? (price 50 cents of the Association, 311 South 4 
Juniper St., Philadelphia. A few copies available for out of — 


state distribution on request) 
embodying a tentative draft to 
be discussed during the summer 
and acted upon, with whatever 
changes seem advisable, at a 
statewide child welfare confer- - 
ence in the autumn. Nearly 
a thousand Pennsylvania lay- 
men and social workers have 
had a part in building this 
program through local round 
tables, committees and individ- 
ual suggestions following out 
the questions raised by an 
earlier publication, Tomorrow, 
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which was issued in November, 1928. In the intervening months 
more than 68 round tables in 38 counties have taken up the 
subject, and the present draft report embodies their ideas and 
plans, formulated and correlated by experienced sub-committees. 
Out of this slow, careful, cooperative progress will arise, one 
may confidently hope, a plan for the coming decade which will 
have the understanding and hence the active and enterprising 
support of the people who have skill, experience and money 
to offer toward the welfare of Pennsylvania’s children. 


Old Age’s Innings 

eer some twenty-five years of discussion, enlightened by 

a notable survey of the field, Massachusetts has adopted 
a plan for old age assistance which is believed by Richard K. 
Conant, state commissioner of public welfare, to be “as note- 
worthy an advance in our relief laws as was the mothers’ aid 
law in 1913.” The measure, which goes into effect July 1, 
1931, has as its underlying principles the extention of medical 
social work by way of specialized medical clinics for chronic 
diseases and district nursing service; provision of adequate care 
for the aged whenever possible in the home rather than in the 
institution; individualized treatment of each case and local ad- 
ministration under state supervision. After a lively battle be- 
tween House and Senate the lower age limit was set at 70 
years. No specific amount of pension or grant is set but there 
is to be “adequate assistance” which “shall, wherever prac- 
ticable, be given to the aged person in his own home or in lodg- 
ings or in a boarding home, and it shall be sufficient to provide 
suitable and dignified care.” 

In New York, whose law takes effect January 1, 1931, Rich- 
ard W.. Wallace, assistant secretary of the State Board of 
Social Welfare, has been appointed to head the newly estab- 
lished division on old age security, with the title of assistant 
commissioner. Applications may be filed after September 1. 

The growing bibliography of old-age care has recent impor- 
tant additions in the June issue of The Social Service Review, 
devoted almost entirely to various aspects of that subject; and 
to the published proceedings of the third national conference 
on old age security, Old Age Security Progress, which may be 
obtained from the American Association for Old Age Security, 
22 East 17 St., New York, price 75 cents. 


Jolly Juniors 

ULY, as customarily, sees juniors from a dozen eastern 

women’s colleges arriving in New York under the aegis 
of the C.O.S., to spend a month with the Woman’s Uni- 
versity Club as their dormitory, Manhattan Island as their 
campus, and social work as their elective course. To be chosen 
to represent one’s college is a competitive honor, and this 
year’s twelve were selected from some 150 aspirants. During 
the past six years the personal conductor of the project, Clare 
M. Tousley of the New York C.O.S., has had requests from 
two dozen other colleges to be included in “Junior Month” 
and has had to decline regretfully for lack of money and staff to 
handle a larger group. But now a good idea has taken root 
elsewhere, and this July sees young Junior Months in Cleve- 
land and Baltimore as well. In Cleveland, under the auspices 
of the Associated Charities, Lucille Corbett will induct rep- 
resentatives of twelve mid-western colleges into some of the 
intricacies of social work: Wooster College, University of 
Michigan, Denison University, Oberlin College, Penn State Col- 
lege, De Pauw University, University of Illinois, Rockford 
College, Miami University, Syracuse University, Ohio Wes- 
_leyan and Western Reserve. Southern Junior Month, under 
the direction of Doris Slothower of the Baltimore Family Wel- 
fare Association, starts out with representatives of Hollins, 
Hood, North Carolina College, Randolph-Macon, Sweet Briar 
and Wilson, and hopes to double the number of colleges in- 
cluded as soon as a Baltimore donor can be found. 


Making Hay in Summer 


1p Racine, Wisconsin, the local post of the American Legion, 
with the hearty cooperation of the county medical society, 
the health department, the schools, American Red Cross, and 
other organizations, has taken on itself for the past two years 
the job of seeing that first-graders and kindergarteners are 
ready to enter school in September in the pink and tan of 
health. “You'll take care of the new clothes, the books, and 
all the rest,” declares a folder sent to parents. “But how about 
the teeth? The adenoids? The weight? The heart? The 
lungs? Are you taking a chance on those?” Parents are urged 
to take their children to their own doctor or, if necessary, to 
a clinic (a list of clinics is appended) for a health examination 
the record of which goes to the school which the child will 
attend. All children found or put in “perfect health” by 
August 15 will get blue ribbons, and all children who have had 
an examination, whether entitled to blue ribbons or not, will 
be invited to a party by the American Legion Auxiliary. Last 
year’s campaign by the Legion resulted in the examination of 
322 preschool children whose records were made available to 
the schools when they entered in September. 

In Detroit, May 19-31 was set for the annual “summer 
round-up” when physicians of the city agreed to give complete 
physical examinations to children between two and seven years 
of age on request and without charge. Examinations were made 
at the physicians’ offices during regular office hours. As before 
the project was sponsored by the Detroit Council of Parents 
and Teachers in cooperation with the Wayne County Medical 
Society, the Board of Education, Department of Health, Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls. 


Humanizing Radio 


MONG. the strange, sometimes useful or even pleasant 

sounds that come in over the radio there was recently 
a paragraph in a broadcast of the New York City Health 
Department calculated to impell listening mothers to desert 
the washtub or bridge game by reason of its unusually human 
appeal. Speaking of measles, its potential dangers and the need 
for care, including the new mitigating treatment by the injec- 
tion of whole blood from adults who had had the disease, Major 
Edward J. Abbott, M.D., informed his radio audience: 


Babies make all kinds of funny little noises—they howl and yell 
at the most unexpected times and for no apparent reason. They 
squirm and twist as though they were being tortured. They gurgle 
and cough and gasp and sneeze and choke, and a timid young 
mother has as many varieties of noises to frighten her as a 
tenderfoot has who is sleeping his first night in a tent out in the 
wilds. I do not want to add to any mother’s worries; but I would 
be false to the high ideals of medicine if I failed to warn you 
against this apparently childish and simple disease; and especially 
would I fail in my duty if I neglected to urge you to avoid ex- 
posing your children to an attack of measles. Use every reasonable 
means to protect your child; but do not have an unreasoning fear. 
Use every protecting care and then if your child does contract 


measles, employ a competent doctor, follow absolutely his advice, 


and you will find that your child will have a reasonably easy time, 
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no complications and no disabling after effects, and you will have 
no bitter memories of neglect and ignorance with which to reproach 
yourselves. 

Copies of the whole talk may be had on request from the 
New York City Department of Health, 505 Pearl St., 
New York. 


King of the Kongo 


AN ebony infant sitting proudly in a scale—a familiar wel- 
fare-center scene the wide world over—adorns a new 
Belgian Kongo postage stamp which is a variation of the 
familiar tuberculosis seal. This stamp has carrying power, 
since it is a governmental issue, but its price is 10 centimes 
and its value as postage only 5 centimes. The other 5 centimes 
represents a voluntary contribution to work of the Belgian 
government for the reduction of infant mortality in the Kongo. 
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Vacation Values 


TY°HE meandering motor heads a cheerful homily from the 
A health department of Middletown, N. Y., urging on its 

vacationists the not new but always pertinent precautions as to 

water, milk, cleanliness in food handling, and protection against 

diphtheria, typhoid, and smallpox—especially important when 

one is away from home in new and unknown places. Hints to 

somewhat the same effect have been supplied recently by Dr. 

Shirley W. Wynne, health commissioner of New York City, 

in handy tabloid form: 

Select your summer hotel and boarding-house with care. 

See that your child’s camp is approved by health authorities. 

Do not drink from springs or brooks along the route. 

If you cannot get pasteurized milk—boil what you use. 

Take all outdoor exercise possible—but in moderation. 

Eat three full meals a day—nothing in between. 

Green vegetables, fruit and eggs make best diet. 

Do not attempt long walks during heat of day. 

Do not attempt vigorous exercise when sun is high. 

Typhoid inoculation before trip is advisable. 


After Examination—What? 
oO to know that a child has poor eyesight may 


-explain why he does poor school work, but unless a cor- 
rection is actually made, there is little chance he will do better 
work because of the knowledge. To help bridge the important 
gap between school examinations and corrections actually made 
Chicago is dividing the city into twenty school health districts, 
of which four already have been established. The first district, 
opened in January 1929, contains fourteen schools with about 
9,000 children, and is divided in turn into a series of smaller 
areas in each of which local physicians and dentists have pledged 
their aid in the correction of physical defects discovered by the 
health department doctors, nurses, dentists, and dental hy- 
gienists. After the department’s health workers have discovered 
the defects, the child’s parents are expected to see that he is 
taken to their private physician or dentist for care. In the first 
11,800 children examined in this district, nearly 10,000—or 
84 per cent—were found to have defects serious enough to re- 
quire correction. Dental care was needed for 58 per cent, and 
during the first year 70 per cent of the corrections required 
were made or started; enlarged tonsils were found in 44.6 
per cent, adenoids in 33 per cent, imperfect eyesight in I1 
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Pertinent Publications 


HITCH-HIKERS, by W. W. Peter and Grace T. Hallock. Clean- 
liness Institute, 45 East 17 St., New York. Single copies free to 
health leaders and teachers on request. 


Not the affairs of the motorist and the knickered pe- 
destrian, but the struggle between microbes and man, 
designed to aid in preparing talks on health and in teach- 
ing hygiene, as reference reading for students, and source 
material for sanitation and cleanliness campaigns. Inter- 
estingly written and well illustrated. 


PROVIDENCE HEALTH SURVEY, by James Wallace, M.D. 
American Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Price $1. 


A survey and appraisal of the health activities and a study 
of the services for organized care of the sick, prepared 
for the Committee on Administrative Practice. 


THE BELLEVUE-YORKVILLE HEALTH DEMONSTRATION, 
1929, 325 East 38 St., New York City. 


A report by Edward T. Devine, director, and members 
of the staff, of the year’s work in this large-city health 
demonstration of the Milbank Memorial Fund, with 
chapters on department of health clinics, nursing services, 
research and records, health education and publicity, 
recreation and mental hygiene services, nursing services 
to private physicians, etc. 

THE RED CROSS, The League of Red Cross Societies, 2, Avenue 

Velasquez, Paris, VIII. 

A 1930 handbook of the international Red Cross organ- 
ization and its manifold activities. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RELATED PROBLEMS IN 
EUROPE, Commission on Medical Education, Willard C. Rappleye, 
director of study, 215 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Chapters summarizing a field study in Great Britain and 
seven continental countries, with special chapters on post- 
graduate education and medical practice and sickness 
insurance. 


per cent, and the year saw approximately 43 per cent of tonsil 
and adenoid abnormalities corrected or on their way to cor- 
rection, and 65 per cent of the visual defects corrected. The 
department estimates that for the examination and follow-up 
program there should be one nurse to each 1,200 children in 
each district, and one physician to 2,500. 

In Detroit an experiment has been tried, with satisfactory 
results, in having the classroom teacher responsible for follow- 
ing up the correction of physical defects, since in any one room 
the number for whom one teacher would be responsible would 
probably be less than twenty-five, and her continued relation- 
ship with parent and child might be more effective than the 
more sporadic urging of a nurse. A study made of one school 
shows that in some instances, due to the interest and per- 
sistence of the teacher, corrections have come to about 90 
per cent of those found, while in other cases, with a less 
favorable attitude on the part of the teacher, the result was 
practically zero, The children under study were examined in 
the fall and re-checked in June. More than 19 per cent of all 
defects were completely corrected, and 16 per cent more were 
receiving treatment when school closed in June. An additional 
37 per cent promised corrections during the summer and will be 
followed up in the autumn, while for 27 per cent parental co- 
operation was not obtained because of lack of interest or poverty. 


First Steps in Early Diagnosis 
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Information Record 


Racine, Wisconsin, Board of Health pictures a program 


Suggestion 


Examination 


COMMUNITIES 


A Radio City 


“WF Mahomet cannot come to the mountain the mountain 
will be brought to the Mahomet,” thanks to the vision 

of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., cooperating with the Radio 
Corporation of America, the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. Here Mahomet 
represents the people of the United States not in the immediate 
vicinity of New York City, and the mountain, the unusual 
amusement and cultural advantages available in the metropolis. 
Announcement was recently made that, financed by Mr. 
Rockefeller and operated by the aforesaid organizations, a 
vast ‘Radio City’ will rise in mid-Manhattan, which will pro- 
vide facilities whereby the listener-in, wherever he may be, will 
become the looker-on as well. From here entertainment will be 
dispensed to 12,000,000 owners of radio sets throughout the 
United States. Here the variety show, legitimate drama, musi- 
cal comedy, and symphony orchestra will become to broadcasting 
what the jazz orchestra, concerts, and dialog-artists are today— 
adding, however, the dimension of sight to that of sound. The 
center will contain, among other facilities, four huge theaters 
—given over to different types of entertainment, and twenty- 
seven broadcasting studios. The audiences in the theaters 
earrying the cost of production in the usual way, will be used 
as a sort of sounding-board as to whether individual pro- 
ductions should be broadcast over the country. Aside from 
its great significance as presaging a new and epoch-making 
‘development in the entertainment field, the project is of out- 
standing importance as typifying American progress in city 
planning. The three square blocks are to be treated as a unit 
and are to be occupied by two buildings, a towering sixty-story 
skyscraper on the Sixth Avenue side, while on the Fifth Avenue 
side, forming the center of the development, there will be erected 
an oval building of moderate height and great beauty of design. 
A magnificent garden plaza, spread over approximately one 


square block, will be between the two; $200,000,000 worth of _ 


building are to be constructed on this $250,000,000 worth of 
ground site. Turned down last year in his offer to the officers 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, of this site for a new opera 
building, Mr. Rockefeller, who has long dreamed of the con- 
struction of a “civic center’ of cultural interests, was ap- 
proached (successfully) at the crucial moment by the radio 
interests who were dreaming too—in a very practical way—of 
the possibilities of providing entertainment on a national—and 
perhaps international—scale, as the science of radio broadcasting 
and television develop. 


Housing and the Small Town 


Five years ago, Edward M. Chase of Manchester, N. H., 
established the Chase Family Home Association with an 
endowment (or rather an interest-free loan) of $50,000 to 
which was added $67,000 in the form of mortgages on the 
property of the association. Organized as a philanthropic en- 


terprise for the general purpose of “providing homes for 
working men who have a family of not less than two children, 
and an average weekly income of from $25 to $35, who are 
citizens of the United States or who have applied for first 
papers, and who are members of some religious organization 
recommended by the clergy of their church,” the founder re- 
ported on the fifth anniversary of the Association, success 
beyond his original hopes. By a weekly payment of $7.50 
the owners of the thirty houses built by the Association have 
reduced their indebtedness by $26,000. The sum thus obtained 
from this small individual charge was sufficient to pay taxes, 
interest on mortgage, insurance and water tax, as well as part of 
the principal. Within approximately five years the bank mort- 
gage will be entirely redeemed, five and a half years later 
the original $50,000 advanced by the Association without in- 
terest will be paid. Then not only will the original bene- 
ficiaries come into complete possession of their houses, but 
the capital can be used again for additional houses. Though 
thirty families are a comparatively small number, the number 
of applicants that constantly apply for these houses as they 
occasionally become vacant indicates that the problem of low 
cost housing is not confined to the dwellers in large cities. 


Park the Children 

A UNICgs method of attacking the problem of traffic 

crushes—and increasing surburban business—is offered by 
a real estate developer in Upper Derby, Pa., in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. At the terminal of several surburban electric rapid 
transit lines, where mothers usually bent on shopping in the big 
city are wont to transfer to the metropolitan subway, a fire- 
proof two-story children’s playhouse, located in the heart of the 
shopping district, was recently opened to the public. Here 
children between the ages of three and fourteen years may 
be checked free while the mothers go about their own business 
or pleasure. A trained staff of nurses and play directors look 
after the youngsters during their parents’ absence. Every pre- 
caution is taken for their safety; before entrance each child is 
examined for contagious diseases and none with coughs or 
colds are accepted. In the first six months of the Playhouse’s 
existence 18,000 children were checked, with the result that 
the traffic system into Philadelphia was relieved of the burden 
of carrying a large part of this number to say nothing of the 
majority of mothers who decided to shop in the vicinity, owing 
to the request that they return every two hours to inspect 
their offspring. While a similar service has been established by 
a number of department stores throughout the country, this 
is said to be the first on a subdivision basis. Even if Phila- 
delphia merchants may not be keen on a solution which de- 
prives them of even a small part of their trade, any method that 
will relieve the traffic crushes in subways and highways in the 
large centers is to be welcomed. 


“Woodman, Spare That Tree” 

OOPERATING under the terms of the Clark-McNary 

Act with the various states, and with Porto Rico and 
Havana in the government production and distribution of forest 
planting stock for use in establishing windbreaks, shelter belts 
and to form woodland, the national government is materially 
assisting and encouraging a program of reforestation. During 
1928—the latest year for which data are available—68,565,291 
trees were planted under the cooperative plan whereby half 
the funds are supplied by the Federal government and half by the 
individual states benefited. Of this vast number 28,757,448 
were distributed to farmers; 18,330,141 were distributed for 
planting on private lands other than farms and 21,477,702 
were provided for planting on public lands. At the end of 
the calendar year 1928, over a million and a half acres had 
been reforested during the previous two-year period. These 
figures indicate the growing interest among farm land owners in 
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reforesting their idle acres and in maintaining the productive- 
ness of existing woodlands. 

Another encouraging bit of news regarding forest-lore, from 
an aesthetic as well as a utilitarian point of view, comes from 
the state of Massachusetts. As a part of the Tercentenary cele- 
bration of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association is sponsoring a campaign 
to plant one hundred thousand shade trees throughout the state. 
Famous for its beautiful old trees, the Association points out 
that for years towns and villages in Massachusetts not only 
have failed to plant new trees but have neglected to care for 
those magnificient specimens which have weathered many gen- 
erations—adding, as an important afterthought, that, according 
to reliable opinion, the average increase in the value of a city 
lot resulting from a full grown shade tree properly located is 
about 30 per cent! It is to be hoped, if no other method is 
effectual, this appeal to the pocketbook will insure the success 
of the campaign. 


Roadside First Aid 


“TYVERY seventeen minutes another traffic death,’ the Na- 

tional Safety Council tells us, and they add that there 
is a serious automobile injury every thirty-one seconds, these 
figures being for the United States alone. While the Council 
and other organizations are trying to reduce these accidents, 
the American Red Cross announces a new plan to render the 
pound of cure that is still necessary, by providing first-aid for 
traffic victims and thus reducing the number of serious in- 
juries that turn into deaths because of delayed treatment. The 
Red Cross will establish emergency first-aid service stations at 
points along highways where accidents have been frequent, and 
at junctions of main arteries. Wayside stores, state police 
stations, etc., will be used as stations and their operation will 
be the responsibility of local Red Cross chapters. Each will have 
on hand at least one person trained in Red Cross first-aid 
and equipped with a full kit of first-aid supplies, and will have 
in addition a telephone directory of physicians, hospitals, and 
ambulances available in the vicinity. 


Dinners for Feminists 


HE Dinner Kitchen Cook Book is less domestic than its 

name; in fact, it is intended to help the escape from the 
dinner kitchen of women who prefer professional or scholarly 
pursuits. The book contains a description of the successful 
operation during the academic year 1928-29 of the Smith 
College Community Kitchen from which dinners were sent out 
to a group of professional families. Its further purpose, how- 
ever, is to serve as an outline for the. operation of similar 
kitchens elsewhere, providing menus for a year, recipes, a de- 
scription of necessary equipment, procedure, etc. After a study 
of experiments in Europe and America, it was decided that the 
most successful type of community kitchen was the small one 
run in the home by only one cook-operator who was also com- 
petent to do buying and take orders. In the Smith College 
experiment, the planning was done by an outside expert. This 
planning has been generalized in the Cook Book so that other 
dinner kitchens may avoid the overhead of supervision by using 
it as an outline. The Dinner Kitchen Cook Book (Price $1.00) 
is a publication of the Institute for the Coordination of 
Women’s Interests, of Smith College. The aim of the Institute, 
of which this book is one expression, is “to find and develop 
types of household assistance suited to women’s special needs 
for extended periods of time uninterrupted by minor house- 
hold cares,” especially in the small community which does not 
offer the domestic resources which are available in a large 
city. The Institute feels that it has met the most important 
of the domestic-professional woman’s needs in its Northampton 
demonstrations. 


Unemployment on the Air 


HE “portfolio of radio talks on unemployment” prepared 

by the Permanent Committee on Stabilizing Employment 
in the Cincinnati area, brings together in popular form a lot 
of useful material on current unemployment and ways out. 
The addresses made up the radio program over Station WLW 
arranged by the committee on ten Monday evenings during 
March and April (see The Survey, March 15, page 717). 
Mimeographed copies of these discussions may be obtained, so 
long as the supply lasts, from the office of the committee, Room 
230, City Hall, Cincinnati. The “portfolic’ includes: A 
Municipal Policy for Stabilizing Employment, by Colonel C. 
O. Sherrill, chairman of the Cincinnati committee ; Community 
Organization in an Unemployment Emergency, by C. M. Book- 
man, director of the Cincinnati Community Chest; The Part 
Labor Can Play in Preventing Unemployment, by James Wil- 
son, vice-president of the American Federation of Labor; How 
Stabilization Affects the Average Citizen, by J. J. Castellini, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ National Bank; 
The Migratory Worker in a Period of Unemployment, by 
Julian Pollak, vice-president, Pollak Steel Co. 


Cushioning Unemployment 


le ee and why the United States Rubber Company formu- 

lated its dismissal wage policy, and what the results have 
been, to the management, the workers and the community, was 
told before the winter meeting of the American Management 
Association. This widely discussed paper, The United States 
Rubber Company’s Use of a Dismissal Wage, by E. H. Little, 
assistant supervisor of industrial relations, has now been made 
more widely available as Number 6 of the association’s Per- 
sonnel Series. The plan was worked out at the time the com- 
pany found it advisable to close its New Haven plant, the old- 
est rubber factory in this country and the second oldest in the 
world. A pension plan, in effect since 1917, made provision for 
men of 60 and women of 55 with 20 years service, but the clos- 
ing of the plant involved employes under these ages who had 
been on the payrolls in some cases as long as thirty and forty 
years, The plan, as finally worked out, gave a week’s pay for 
each year’s service to all employes with 15 or more years of 
service, not elegible for pension, and to all employes over 45 
years of age with 10 or more years of service. Miss Little 
pointed out that 


We cannot estimate in dollars and cents what was the direct 
return from the dismissal wage in lessened damage, scrap reduc- 
tion and waste elimination. If we could we believe our dismissal 
wage bill would be materially lessened. This is good business of 
a tangible character, 

Miss Little lists also the less tangible benefits of good will 
toward the company, both on the part of employes and of the 
community, as the result of the dismissal wage. The commu- 
nity benefited by the policy through having a group of workers 
not turned adrift, but given time to make adjustments, and sey- 
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eral hundred dollars to cushion the possible period of unemploy- 
ment. 

The effect of the dismissal wage policy on the individual 
worker is being made the subject of a special study by Yale 
University’s Institute of Human Relations, Miss Little an- 
nounced. Al] the company records were placed at the disposal 
of this research group, and investigators will visit every former 
employe to determine the individual consequences of the factory 
closing and the dismissal wage. 

An attempt will be made to correlate failure or success in finding 
employment elsewhere with such factors as type of work, degree 
of skill, age, record of performance, number of dependents, previ- 
us earnings and financial status. When this study is completed, 


we shall be able to estimate the value of the final payment as an 
adjustment factor. 


The Amalgamated Goes Ahead 


“t hhisoag is heartening reading in the ninth biennial report of 
the general executive board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The 100-page report, published at the 
time of the organization’s convention in Toronto in May, sur- 
veys the progress made during the two years since the Cincin- 
nati convention in May, 1928. The record covers the expansion 
and consolidation of the organization, notably the gain of the 
Philadelphia market during the past winter (see The Survey, 
December 1, 1929, page 261). This victory brought more than 
ten thousand new members into the Amalgamated. Less spec- 
tacular but almost as important from the viewpoint of the in- 
dustry has been its growth in Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Minneapolis. The report summarizes the Amalgamated’s un- 
employment insurance scheme which, started in Chicago, in 
1923, has now been extended to New York and Rochester. Un- 
der this plan, $5,000,000 has been distributed among the Chi- 
cago membership and, in the past year and a half, the disburse- 
ments in Rochester and New York (including the current year) 
will amount to half a million more. The work of the arbitra- 
tion machinery, the research department, the two banks in New 
York and Chicago, the credit unions and the cooperative hous- 
ing schemes are set forth in detail. The analysis of recent 
changes in the industry, and of the cooperation between union 
and management in meeting these changes—in marketing due to 
the chain store development and in styles—is interesting evi- 
dence of the vitality and clear vision of this finely-led labor 
organization. 


Negro Workers 


'HE problem of the Negro in industry as well-informed 

Negroes view it, is stated in a pamphlet recently published 
by the National Urban League in connection with their cam- 
paign for increased vocational opportunity for colored men and 
women (Negro Workers—A Drama of 5,000,000 American 
Wage Earners. The National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. Price 10 cents.) Analyzing the present distribu- 
tion of Negro workers, this survey shows that they represent 
11.6 per cent of the total working force in the country, but 
that they are largely to be found in domestic service and in 
“hazardous and oderiferous” unskilled occupations. The Negro 
worker is not secure, even in these undesirable jobs. ‘The 
Negro is a marginal worker. He gets his job last and he loses 
it first and as a consequence unemployment is more acute with 
him than with other workers.” A study made by the Bureau 
of Labor in Baltimore in 1928 showed that Negroes formed 32 
per cent of the unemployed, although they were only 14.7 per 
cent of the population. In Philadelphia in February, 1930, an 
unemployment survey made by public school attendance officers 
and the Wharton School of Finance showed that in one district 
there was involuntary unemployment of 29.6 among Negroes 
as compared with 6.8 among white workers. The bulletin com- 
pares the wage scales of white and Negro workers both North 
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and South, showing that in most occupations the whites either 
receive a higher wage or have a job monopoly. This study in- 
dicates that the problem of the Negro worker calls for more 
vocational training, commercial and industrial enterprises owned 
and run by Negroes with Negro employes, inter-racial bodies 
to promote better understanding between Negroes and whites, 
particularly in the labor field, and development of a more re- 
sponsible attitude toward their jobs on the part of many Negro 
workers. 


For Children Who Work 


4 pa year’s activities of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee during 1929 are summed up in the annual report, 
published early this summer. Among the major activities re- 
ported were the compilation of the employment histories of 
5,000 continuation school children, a study of school attendance 
in Orange County, and a study of conditions in the scallop in- 
dustry in Suffolk County. Children were found employed in 
the scallop sheds for five and six hours after the school day. 
Following the investigation, the Industrial Commissioner ruled 
that the law prohibiting employment of children under fourteen 
in factories and of children between fourteen and sixteen after 
5 p. M. be applied to the scallop sheds. A similar situation of 
school children spending long out-of-school hours on wage-earn- 
ing jobs is indicated in Orange County. 

A continued high total of industrial accidents to children is 
pointed out in the report. While the total number of injuries 
showed a decrease, according to figures of the Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, fatalities to children in industrial accidents 
jumped from three in 1928 to twenty in 1929, an increase of 567 
per cent. Injuries were 2120, as compared with 2152 for the 
previous year. 

The report comments, “Cold figures alone can never picture 
the sorrow and suffering as well as the blighted hopes and am- 
bitions that many of these young people must bear throughout 
their lives. The Empire State should not rest until this total 
is cut to an irreducible minimum.” 


How Workers Get Hurt 


AN analysis of the causes of compensated industrial accidents 
for the three years ending June 30, 1929, published by the 
New York State Labor Department, indicates some of the 
hazards workers must face in modern industry (Special Bulletin 
No. 164). Accidents are considered under nine main classifica- 
tions, and in all but two of these classes, the total number 
of accidents increased during the three years of the study. About 
35 per cent of the compensated accidents during the three years 
were due to handling objects and tools. This was also the chief 
cause of injury in each of the industries considered: manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation and public utilities, service, 
trade, “other industries.” Mechanical apparatus was the next 
most important cause of accident, though it was responsible for 
only 15 per cent of the total number. Falls to a different level 
and falls on the same level were each responsible for about 
9 per cent of the accidents. The analysis brings out the im- 
portance of the different causes of accidents in the individual 
industries. Thus falls to a different level, which caused only 
9 per cent of the total accidents, were responsible for 15 per cent 
of the construction accidents. Falling objects, which caused 
6 per cent of the total accidents, caused 11.5 per cent of the 
accidents in construction. The report points out that 
the ideal analysis of industrial accidents should include a study 
of all the circumstances surrounding each. accident, both the ex- 
ternal conditions and the so-called human factor. Such an ex- 
haustive study would require an individual investigation of all 
cases which is impracticable where the number of cases is large. 
A careful statistical study of this type, however, is of wide 
interest and usefulness. 


EDUCATION 


Going After College Entrance 


FIVE-YEAR research program, broken up into two hun- 

dred projects, as a means toward solving the college en- 
trance problem, is outlined in a recent bulletin of the Ohio 
College Association. The bulletin is the outgrowth of a three- 
day conference held at Ohio State College a year ago by the 
Association’s committee on intelligence tests for entrance and 
its two sub-committees on scholastic records and on diagnostic 
tests and remedial education. The immediate aims of the pro- 
gram are defined as a five-year cooperative study by fifty Ohio 
colleges and normal schools, highschools and colleges of Wis- 
consin and Utah, the scheols of Ohio and the state department 
of education; revision of university intelligence tests next year 
to provide for uniform testing during the next five years or 
more; preparation of a highschool pupil’s guidance handbook 
which would be a composite catalogue of Ohio colleges; analysis 
of the results of the testing of 40,000 highschool seniors in 
November 1929; a supporting study of success, by highschools, 
of Ohio college freshmen entering in 1929-30; completion of a 
bibliography of 7000 titles in higher education. 

The long-time aims of the program as set forth, are: to 
remedy as rapidly as research makes possible “all that part of 
our present 65 per cent mortality in college which is remediable,” 
through personnel research and guidance in elementary school 
and highschool and through pedagogical research in college; to 
develop new research techniques; “to free ourselves from the 
annual burden of making tests”; “to secure light on the unique 
traits in human nature’’; to prepare the way for a later inter- 
departmental study of “the whole man”; to spread personnel 
philosophy and practices throughout the colleges of Ohio; “to 
imbue each Ohio college with a mission and a ‘personality’ ”’; 
to exploit, to the advantage of the Ohio colleges, the findings 
from the most important movements in modern education. 
This program of action is prefaced by a stimulating discussion 
of underlying educational philosophy by the Ohio educators who 
drafted it. 


After Highschool 


A Re importance of the junior college plan in American edu- 
cation is shown in a statistical sarvey of universities, col- 
leges and professional schools in this country, made public by 
the Bureau of Education. In 1928 there were 114 public junior 
colleges with some 28,000 students and more than 1000 in- 
structors, and, in addition, 134 junior colleges under private 
control, with 16,418 students and nearly 1600 teachers. A ma- 
jority of the public junior colleges are located in public high- 
schools, the survey shows, and most of the private junior col- 
leges have large preparatory departments. The special advan- 
tages of the junior colleges, this study points out, are that they 
allow young people of limited means to continue their educa- 
tion beyond highschool while living at home, and, at the same 
time give opportunity for trying out various courses of instruc- 


tion before entering college or university for more advanced | 


work, California has more students in public junior highschools 
than has any other state. The enrolment is also large in Hh- 
nois, Texas, and Missouri. 


Free Speech in California 


A Bee case of the Los Angeles highschool student who was | 
refused his diploma a year ago, after he had taken part | 


in a radical organization’s activities, is still dragging on in the 
courts. 
both sides, a judge of the Superior Court last month granted 
a motion for nonsuit in the mandamus action filed in behalf of 
the boy to compel the school board to issue a diploma. The 
student, Max Rosenstein, it was testified, had been taken to 
task by his highschool principal for distributing literature for 
the Young Workers’ League, affiliated with the Communist 
party. Later, however, the boy repeated the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and declared that he did not believe in the 
overthrow of the constituted government by violence. The prin- 
cipal stated that the diploma was withheld because Rosenstein 
attended commencement exercises after he had been told not 
to do so. The school board upheld the principal in his decision. 
The judge based his decision not on the boy’s political affilia- 
tion, but on a finding that Rosenstein had disobeyed the school 
authorities, and that his liberties and privileges under the law 
had not been interfered with by failure of school authorities to 
certify his graduation grades. The boy’s attorneys asked that 
the case be continued until an examination for citizenship could 
be given young Rosenstein, but the court refused. Rosenstein’s 
attorneys state that the case will be appealed. 


“Where Can I Learn ItP” 


'HE late John Cotton Dana of Newark, New Jersey, who 

was one of the pioneers in the field of adult education as 
well as the head of the Newark Public Library, held that the 
library should not make itself the independent agent of adult 
education, but should rather supplement and aid the established 
teaching agencies of the community. Mr. Dana made this the- 
ory the basis of a unique experiment, in which he had the co- 
operation of a local newspaper, the Newark Evening News. 
Twice a week for six months the paper carried, on its edi- 
torial page, a column headed, Where Can I Learn It? Here 
were listed study courses on four or five subjects available for 
adults in the community, with the names and addresses of the 
schools offering the courses. Following the list was a short 
discussion of one or more of the subjects named, with from one 
to ten books on the subject which the adult student would find 
helpful in addition to his assigned textbook. Sixty reprints of 
this column have been brought together in a little handbook 
recently published by the Newark Public Library. The subjects 
covered range from architecture to welding, and include such 
varied fields as botany, cookery, embroidery, ethics, millinery, 
music. A foreword to the pamphlet states: 

The extent of the immediate response to these lists and stories 
was unexpected. . . . Hundreds of inquiries have been received 
asking for information about courses and for books to read in 
connection with them or independently. Many inquirers asked 
advice about books to help them master these subjects. 

A second series for some of the towns of northern New Jersey 
is being continued by the library and the Newark Evening 
News under the same heading. 


Divinity School Students 


| Ee the widespread criticism to which higher education in this 

country is being subjected, the professional schools and the 
students who attend them are coming in for their share of 
study and discussion. In his recent annual report, President 
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After hearing testimony and argument by counsel on — 


Angell of Yale quotes from a recent study made by M. E. 
Sadler of the United Christian missionary society, as throwing 
light on the type of young man who is now taking training for 
the ministry. Yale divinity school, where Mr. Sadler made his 
study, is undenominational, Conditions there are probably rep- 
resentative of the situation in the higher type divinity schools 
in this country. According to this survey, students for the min- 
istry at Yale average about four years older than students in 
law and medicine. Ninety-five per cent of them are partly or 
wholly self-supporting, as comparatively few students in the 
other professional schools are. More than one third of them 
are married. ‘Their fathers are ministers, farmers, or labor- 
ers, while students in medicine and law are typically the sons 
of business men or professional men other than ministers. The 
great majority of Yale divinity students come from small col- 
leges in the South and West, while the majority of the law and 
medical students come from the larger institutions of the East. 


Movies for Teaching 

A “FILM SEMINARY” was recently opened in Berlin, to 

instruct teachers in handling the apparatus for projecting 
moving pictures for classroom use, in the teaching possibilities 
of school films, and in making films suitable for school pur- 
poses. The teachers to be sent to the new training center are 
chosen by the central board from various educational establish- 
ments throughout the country. The art of teaching by means 
of motion pictures produced under the direction of authorities 
who would formerly have written textbooks on the same phases 
of their subject, is accepted by German educators as a normal 
part of the school system. 

One of the new educational applications of the movies in 
this country is the use of films in business courses. In the 
department of management of the School of Commerce, New 
York University, the course known as “manufacturing indus- 
tries,” designed to familiarize students with typical factory pro- 
cesses, is largely taught by means of films rather than textbook 
assignments. A second course, on the industrial progress of 
the United States, beginning with agricultural development and 
ending with the latest discoveries in the field of aviation, makes 
mse of motion-picture films at each class meeting to supple- 
ment text material. 


Summer Learning in the South 


OMEN workers from garment factories, cotton mills, 

rayon plants, laundries, tobacco factories, hosiery mills 
and shoe factories are included among the thirty-five accepted 
as students for the fourth session of the Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry, which holds its ses- 
sions at Christ School for Boys, Arden, North Carolina, from 
July 10 to August 22. The school is under the auspices of an 
independent committee of educators and workers, with Mary 
C. Barker, principal of a public school in Atlanta and presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers, as chairman. 
Its purpose is to give women workers in industry “an oppor- 
tunity through study and discussion to develop a deeper appre- 
ciation of life and a clearer understanding of their part and 
responsibilities as industrial workers,’ through courses in eco- 
nomics, English, dramatics, health education, music, and nature 
study by a faculty drawn from universities and colleges of many 
states. There will also be at Arden three week-end confer- 
ences: July 26-27, a conference for mountain social workers 
on recent economic changes; and later, a labor conference di- 
rected by W. C. Birthright of the American Federation of 
Labor committee now carrying on a campaign of organization 
in the South, and a conference on labor education for those 
interested in classes in economics, English, and other subjects 
included in this field in industrial centers of the South. For 
further information address Louise Leonard McLaren, director, 
at the Southern Summer School, Arden, N. C. 


John Dewey 


JOHN DEWEY, THE MAN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. Addresses De- 


livered in New York in Celebration of His Seventieth Birthday. Harvard 


University Press. 181 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

R. JOHN DEWEY has succeeded, in the minds of many 

persons, to the place once held by Charles W. Eliot, as 
the Wisest of the Elders—the sort of person at whom every 
college student ought to take a long, lingering look before be- 
ing turned out into the world. In October 1929 Dr. Dewey 
was seventy years old, and the occasion was used to pay him 
a tribute such as few men in the world have received, and no 
other American in this generation. His friends and present 
former pupils (the first category includes the others) gathered 
in New York in three meetings. At one, his contributions to 
education were discussed, and at another, his work as a philos- 
opher. At the third, a luncheon at the Hotel Astor attended 
by 2300 persons, the theme was his contributions to general 
social welfare and he himself was the final speaker. 

This volume contains nine of the addresses made at these 
three meetings, the authors being Ernest Carroll Moore, Jesse 
H. Newlon, Isaac L. Kandel, George H. Mead, Herbert W. 
Schneider, James A. Angell, Jane Addams, James Harvey Rob- 
inson, and Dr. Dewey. ‘There are also brief preliminary state- 
ments by Henry W. Holmes, Henry R. Linville, chairman of 
the committee which arranged the meetings, and William H. 
Kilpatrick. There is no space here for me to comment on these 
papers individually, even if I felt competent to appraise them 
all, which I do not. They vary.in quality, naturally; but taken 
as a whole, they present an adequate picture of Dr. Dewey’s 
work in three great fields of human endeavor; and his own 
wise, witty, and modest speech at the luncheon in his honor 
is alone well worth the price of admission. On the whole, this 
book is compulsory for everyone interested in one of the out- 
standing figures in present-day American life. Bruck BLIVEN 


The Adventure of Rural Education 


CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS, by Agnes E. Benedict. Common- 
wealth Fund. 238 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE problem of education in America is a rural problem. 

Twenty-three million of our American children—about 54 
per cent—live in the country. And the country is changing. 
We are in the throes of a gigantic migratory revolution. Not 
only are cities being recruited from the farm, but the rural 
population is itself in a state of flux. There is an annual 
migration of over a million families with their three million 
children from one state to another, following the crops—living 
a nomadic life. The old homestead is being occupied by tenants 
too poor to own the land, too transient to maintain its institu- 
tions. 

The tide has already swept beyond the reach of the tradi- 
tional school-house, the traditional church, the traditional health 
agency, the traditional social worker. New conditions impose 
new duties. Yet for the most part this impressive situation has 
received scant attention. Farmers are crying for “farm relief.” 
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The greatest loss the American farmer suffers today is the loss 
of his own children. But he resents—and rightly—the attempt 
of city people with city minds to come out and tell him how to 
live and how to educate his children. Yet his yearning for their 
education is a controlling motive in his present unrest. 

Happily a beginning has been made and Children at the 
Crossroads is evidence that the problem of rural education is 
being recognized. Miss Benedict has brought to her task a 
knowledge of rural conditions, a grasp of the psychology of the 
farming community, a sympathetic appreciation of the needs of 
the rural school which should go far toward revitalizing this 
ancient institution to meet the present crisis. 

She has done more. Lovers of real literature will catch the 
thrill of a living story as they travel through these pages with 
the visiting teacher and watch the little actors in the ab- 
sorbing game of life. We do not recall any American tragedy 
more poignant, no more silvery music, no painting more pleasing 
to the lover of color, no plot more absorbing than this inside 
story of rural childhood. 

Every sketch is a clear-cut gem. There are no sermons in 
the book. Each story tells itself. Wild flowers, dusty roads, 
sordid despair, sleepy villages, unconquerable ambition, in- 
stinctive loyalty, passionate love—it is all here. 

Every school committee and every school teacher worthy of 
their position will welcome this understanding of their problem. 
And we dare predict that many young people, trained to social 
service and eager to make their training count, will find in 
the suggestions of this volume the opportunity for a glorious 
adventure. Ow en R. Lovejoy 
Children’s Aid Society, New York City 


Savages and Civilization 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE, by Raoul Allier. Translated by Fred 
Satibesing Harcourt, Brace. 301 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


HIS book is another of the excellent International Library 

of Psychology and Philosophy which Ogden is editing and 
Harcourt, Brace bringing out in this country. It develops the 
thesis of the fundamental identity of all men. The customs, 
the magic, the compulsions, the obsessions, the fears, and what 
we call the peculiarities of savages are all to be seen in civilized 
people, under certain circumstances. The problem is to de- 
termine the circumstances which have permitted them to prevail 
among the so-called uncivilized and which have stimulated the 
development of our own veneer of culture. 

Having answered the question of the essential unity of human 
beings, the author skillfully evades more complicated issues. 
He deals with various hypotheses including the Freudian that 
sexual repression has been responsible for civilization (he 
apparently does not recognize this as a Freudian theory) and 
adduces a skillful argument against it, though it would agree 
with his own moral and religious convictions. 

The book shows that savages have found it easier to use 
magic than research to explain what is not understood. His 
point is that intelligence is arrested and morals “disintegrated” 
through the superstitions, magic, taboos, ordeals, etc., which 
characterize savage social custom. The chapters on Magic and 
Arrest of Intelligence are the best. 

A good feature of the book is its extraordinarily detailed 
collection of anecdotes illustrating magic, taboo, fetishes, fears, 
etc., among both savages and civilized. To a psychiatrist the 
illustrations of savage life seem better selected than those of 
the psychopathology of everyday life. The finest thing in the 
book is the forceful way in which the author leads to the con- 
clusion that “civilization” has done savages more harm than 
good, though he supplements this with a defense of Christian 
missions as having at heart a motive of unity. 

It is surprising to find remnants of the French bitterness 
toward Germans cropping out in a scientific discussion, and 
so few references to the work of German and American 
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psychiatrists, ethnologists and missionaries. Though much of 
the book is merely a confirmation of what Freud and his 
workers have discovered, his name is nowhere mentioned. 
Whether this be ignorance or prejudice, it is hardly pardonable. 

Kart A. MENNINGER 
The Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 


Prisons in Canada 


CANADIAN PENAL INSTITUTIONS, by C. W. Toppimg. University of 
Chicago Press. 126 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


Coe good qualities as Canadian penal institutions have are 
accounted for in the main, according to this writer, by 


selecting and keeping good officers; liberal building programs; — 


traditions; a discrimination which sends one man to jail, another 
to an industrial farm, a third to a penitentiary, a fourth to 
a mental hospital, and so on; and, finally, a policy of experi- 
mentation. Weaknesses are: the tendency to regard good build- 
ings as the end rather than the beginning of a penal program; 
lack of facilities for training guards, wardens, etc.; inadequate 
attention to mental health; existence of the county jail system; 
heavy case load for probation and parole officers; absence of 
studies aiming to show results achieved. Professor Topping 
knows Canadian penal institutions pretty well and these con- 
clusions are probably sound. 

A feature of extraordinary value is a carefully stated plan 
for care of the sick, written by the associate director of the 
American College of Surgeons, Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern. 


This physician says that no discrimination should be allowed 


against prisoners in matters of health, and goes on to outline 


in detail the organization of both hospital and dispensary serv- 


ice. He even recommends that the medical service of prisons 
come under annual inspection through the international hospital 
standardization movement. His proposals would revolutionize 
care of health in prisons and have just as much force in applica- 
tion to American prisons as they do to Canadian. 

Croton-on-Hudson Winturop D. LANE 


Developing Nursery Schools 


THE LIFE OF RACHEL McMILLAN, by Margaret McMillan, 
Morrow Co. 203 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The S 


urvey. 
Raa McMILLAN and her sister Margaret were born 
in the United States, near New York City, but they grew 
up in Scotland in a strict puritanical protestant atmosphere. 
Rachel McMillan had heavy responsibilities in fhe care of her 
sick mother and grandmother which gave her a knowledge of 

the care of the sick and the preservation of health. 
The two sisters, when they were finally faced with the neces- 
sity of earning a living, undertook tasks in social work. Rachel 
McMillan became convinced that she must begin at a young age 


William 


with human beings, and emphasize the preventive aspects both — 


in work for health, and in the establishment of desirable social 


behavior. As the result of a long and skilled labor, the McMil- | 


lans helped to secure the passage of an act authorizing medical ! 


inspection of school children, and opened a clinic in a poor area 
of London, where thousands of children were examined and 
treated. A nursery school in the garden of Evelyn House fol- 


lowed in 1914 and soon held thirty children, ranging in age | 


from eighteen months to seven years. 


Rachel McMillan succeeded in keeping her nursery in oper- ‘ 


ation, in spite of and through the war, up to the moment of her 
death, in March 1917. From the start she saw the double duty 
of providing wholesome conditions for growth for little children 
and of training adult women to take care of them. ‘There were 


always women students in her school. One wonders why they | 


should not be the normal infant schools. 


If England will make © 
them general . . . she will soon have a new race and may close 


a great many of her hospitals. In the United States the Eng- ° 


lish nursery schools have given rise to a significant scientific 
study of the development and education of children. 
New York City 


HELEN T. Woo .tey } 
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jreath of faith that somehow 
itizenship in this land of pro- 
ise would mark the begin- 
ing of a new life. Citizen- 
hip has become a form of 
essary social privilege, for the securing of employment, 
id age and widows’ pensions, and so on. Up to 1924, ad- 
inistration of immigration and naturalization laws was 
uite distinct. Now the naturalization law has become a sort 


| 


rhip for the alien is this jumble of convenience insurance, and 
tivic responsibility. 

_ At San Francisco, the situation faced by the first generation 
‘Americans was thrown on the screen of conference discussion, 
the plight of those of Oriental stock naturally being uppermost 
en the coast. At Boston at a simultaneous National Conference 
ef International Institutes of the Y.W.C.A. there was report 
ef a commission on this subject. While at the Reunion Dinner, 
where past presidents of the National Conference unburdened 
themselves informally, Miss Addams brought out the inter- 
ational horizons of the theme which Division X had discussed. 
“There’s nothing like a common cause to keep people together 
and there’s nothing like ‘your navy’ and ‘my navy’ to keep 
seople apart,” she said. “We begin at the battleships when if 
we began with a good human topic like immigration, prickly 
as that is, the whole situation would be easier.” 

American Indians, who last year had a place on the program 
of the National Conference under the tragically amusing classi- 
ication of “immigrants” came in this year with the status of 
a kindred group, Committee on Indian Affairs, under the chair- 
manship of Lewis Merriam of the Institute for Government 
Affairs. Declaring of our early efforts to “Americanize”’ the 
[Indian that “a more complete and well rounded program for 
sreating human trash was probably never devised.” Herbert 
A. Spinden of the Brooklyn Museum, president of the Eastern 
Association on Indian Affairs, declared that “The Indian is 
ike the high spirited horse that one of our modern poets de- 
seribes as ‘the broncho that would not be broken of dancing.’ 
We make a mistake when we judge men and women as good 
material for citizenship simply because they are willing to worm 
and squirm out of previous poverty and repression by the 
sxercise of their acquisitive instincts. If we judge the American 
indian purely on points as human stock, taking into account 
tis physical and mental equipment and past performance, we 
must come to the inevitable conclusion that he ranks high among 
he races of mankind.” 

W. David Owl, a member of the eastern band of Cherokee 
ndians and missionary at the Cattaraugus Reservation in 
roquois, New York, pointed out that the Indian “wants as 
nuch as anything else to be dealt with as though he were of 
ome consequence’—while the government, trying to act like 
. faithful guardian, at best offers him protection and education 
rrespective of his own desires. John R. T. Reeves, chief 
counsel of the Indian Service, on the other hand, enumerated 
he greater possibilities for food, clothing, education and other 
iid to Indians made possible by recent federal appropriations, 
vhile Julia Lathrop stressed the need for furthering the so- 
jalization of the Indian service through development of these 
ossibilities. In the discussion from the floor which followed 
Roger N. Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union 
aised a fundamental issue which had been only lightly sketched 
y the stated speakers—that as long as the Indian remains in 
is anomalous position of ward he will suffer the cramped 
nd cramping status always accorded to segregated groups. 

General meetings, a dozen division programs, and the offer- 
ngs of thirty-one “associate groups” ten additional “special 
roups,” each with its distinctive contribution to the whole, 
et too numerous even to list in this attempted airplane view 
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of the week, produced a con- 
ference ensemble at once 
richer, and more complex, yet 
better co-ordinated than the 
many honorable earlier years 
have shown. If, occasionally confronted by that list of 
469 persons scheduled to speak or discuss or preside (not 
counting repetitions) one wished that they all could have 
been brought together in the echoing vastness of the Boston 
Garden to talk it to each other in one session of Babel, that 
feeling was a symptom of fatigue, not logic. Complexity is the 
inevitable result of striving to use the microscope and the 
telescope to see the problems and potentialities of mankind. 

In the long range it is important as well as cheering to see 
one far horizon of science, for example, interpreted by T. 
Wingate Todd of the Brush Foundation. Our tendency to 
fear that the least fit members of society will provide more 
than their share of progeny may be relaxed, said Professor Todd: 

Adequate financial stability and social position in the parents 
have never been conducive to large families. There has always 
been recruiting from below and it is certain to continue. This 
recruiting has brought us to our present level of national success 
and there is no reason to assume any fundamental alterations in 
the conditions which make for success. 

Another modern light on one aspect of heredity came in an 
address by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, who observed that the 
controversy as to the relative efficacy of heredity and environ- 
ment is interminable because it is meaningless, reacting on the 
false assumption that difference must be due to either one or 
the other. Whatever we inherit comes into play—for good or 
evil—according to the circumstances that affect its develop- 
ment—“Most of us inherit susceptibility to rabies or to the 
plague, but most of us never manifest these diseases. . . .” 


OW tolerances such as these, based upon fact, have devel- 
oped in action in the history of social work was one aspect 
of Jane Addams’ evening address. Miss Addams pointed out 
that the social workers, close to humanity, have often turned 
their sentience to constructive account, as in inaugurating the 
movement to combat tuberculosis, and so started a train of 
action which drew in the other professions as well. In the 
presidential address on the opening night, Miriam Van Waters 
spoke on Philosophical Trends in Modern Social Work. Trac- 
ing her profession from the initial Era of Big Buildings, the 
brick and mortar period of orphanages and omniverous alms- 
houses, then through waves of heredity, statistics, and legis- 
lation to research the fifty-seventh president gave her belief: 
Social work has realized that a program cannot make men moral, 
religious or happy. Nor can the state make them law abiding. 
The strength of a program depends upon the morality and the 
religion and the happiness of men: and the true springs of action 
are in his internal nature... . 

Social work is an attitude of mind as well as a system of ideas. 
Great social work is impossible without the attitude, but there is 
apparently the possibility of an enthusiastic attitude without ideas 
and social work has suffered in the past from it. Far more serious 
than enthusiasm without ideas is the modern tendency to substitute 
procedure for thinking. Methodology is no substitute for knowledge 
of life and character. For this reason social work must be on its 
guard against petty science. At present social work stands more 
in need of philosophy than science. 

We who call ourselves sophisticated are “charmingly childish,” 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell told the conference on a later 
evening, smiling at our welter of talk and propaganda, and 
credulity, and stressing, as had Miss Van Waters, the need for 
quiet evaluations. He told of a New England beach patrol, 
who could catch, through the uproar of wind on a stormy 
night, the faint call of human distress or the smothered crunch 
of a ship’s keel on a reef. “Happy indeed is the lot of all of 
us if we train ourselves to discriminating precision of selective 
hearing, which knows the genuinely human calls, the sincere 
human questions in the midst of (Continued on page 367) 


CATTER-BRAINED SALLY was discouraged. That in 

itself was strange, for throughout her short life of twenty- 
three years Sally had found zest even in the downs of existence. 
Perhaps that was because up to this time there had always been 
some way in which she had been protected from the conse- 
quences of her scatter-brainedness. In highschool there had 
been mother to hunt the lost theme and sister to come running 
with the forgotten lunch. In college there had been only one 
small room in which to lose term papers. In the school for 
professional social work no one had noticed her way of meeting 
life as a series of hairbreadth escapes. Was it because her 
teachers themselves were afflicted with the remnant of infantil- 
ism, that sublime faith in a kind, maternal Deity who protects 
one from all the uninteresting details of life be they safety pins 
and bottles or desks and papers? And now Sally, who had not 
outgrown her dependence on Mother, was given the task of 
“mothering” fifty families! 

It was November. The winter’s quota of sickness and un- 
employment had begun. Each day brought a new problem to 
Sally’s desk or a new emergency to meet in an old family. 
Sally’s Boy Friend telephoned frantically from the financial 
desk of the Family Welfare Society for evening engagements 
and each day he was told that evening work would make 
that hoped-for good time impossible. On the fifth evening he 
appeared at the door of Sally’s office, grim and inexorable. 
And then it was that Sally, who never cried, dabbed at a bit 
of moisture on her eyelashes and confessed to her discourage- 
ment. 

“T should never have taken this position. I have the brains 
of a chicken and the disposition of a cat. They told me at the 
school that I had the makings of a good case worker in me. 
I wish they could see me now! I’ve worked like a dog 
for two weeks and all I can say is that I am three hours 
behind in dictation, that I have a new family to visit tonight, 
that to-morrow I have ten allowances to deliver in all the 
corners of this old district besides hosts of visits to relatives 
and employers and goodness knows what not!” 

“Tough luck!” commented Boy Friend. 

“That’s not half the story,” continued Scatter-brained Sally. 
“Because I was so doggone tired that I felt like scratching, I 
lectured poor old toping Brown this afternoon like a Dutch 
uncle. I’ve probably dost my hold on him forever. At this 
present moment I need a case worker more than any of my 
families, or perhaps a psychoanalyst to tell me why I can’t carry 
fifty families about in my arms with ease and comfort. Your 
old department at Central Office is yelling itself hoarse for slips, 
forms, face sheets, records. But I just let them scream. What 
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Scatter-Brained Sally 
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would you do if you had all these horrid, useless, old papers to } 
send to the office every day?” And Sally, taking breath, began }. 
a wild scramble through the heaps of papers on her desk, pull- 4) 
ing a half filled form from one pile, a face sleet from under 
Social Diagnosis, some illegible notes from a handbag. 

At that her Boy Friend laughed long and loudly. Sally looked | 
up indignantly. 

“Just because you like to admire your face in a shining desk | 
top is no reason why I should. J need these papers in my work!” 

“Purr, purr, pussy,” said he soothingly. “Smooth your fur. 
Tell me one thing. Why do you pay allowances in all corners | 
of your district on the same day? Don’t you waste hours of 
time on the street cars?” 

“That’s the way they always have been paid,” said Sally 
defensively. 

“Time to change! Time to change! Visit the Jones’s and 
the Browns and the Smiths in the northeast section of your dis- 
trict on Monday; the Porrecas and the Baldis in the south- 
east section on Tuesday, and so on. Wouldn’t that reduce the 
amount of street car riding? 

“MMmmm ye—es,” breathed Sally. 
consulting visits take me all over town. 
tematic about a few allowances?” 

“Well, here’s a stunt I worked out when I was in the dis- 
trict,” continued he. “I took a pad of three by five scratch 
paper and in the upper deft hand corner I wrote the name 
of the family in whose interest I was making the visit and 
below that any notes on what I wanted to accomplish. I took 
a few hours one day to go through all my records for these 
consultative names and addresses and thereafter kept them up to 
date as I read a new record or visited a new family. Before 
I started out to pay allowances in the southwest corner of the 
district I went over possible consultative visits in that neighbor- 
hood. If one or two families were not at home I could always 
fill in my time without sprinting back to the office for a bit 
of desk work or telephoning. Since I went into each section 
once a week I easily covered most of the important consultative 
visits at the time I needed them for my work with the family. 
The visits in other parts of the city I tried to make on my 
way to or from the office in the morning or evening and if 
they piled up I sometimes set aside a whole day to spend out- 
side the district. And by the way, those three by five slips saved 
me ‘hours of time when I had dictating to do. After each visit 
I jotted down the important items I wanted to remember for 
dictation. Then all I had to do during dictation hour was to 
a out the right slip and there was all my head work done 
Or me.’ 


“Tt might. But the 
So why be so sys- 
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“What a perfectly corking idea!” exclaimed Sally. “If you 


| can make my dictation painless for me I’ll—I’ll give you a 


date. Every morning I hang around at least a half hour waiting 
for Miss Bland to finish dictating which she never does. When 
I come into the room the stenographer looks at me wearily 


as though to say, ‘Here’s another of those time-wasters.’ Then 
she tells me that Miss Bland spent two hours dictating on five 


families and is days behind. I resolve to be a model dictator 
and the first thing I know I am sitting in a stupor waiting 


for the right adjective or am sending her out for a record or 


letter I forgot. At the end of the hour and a half we are both 


wrecks and I am another day behind in dictation. I do believe 


those three by five slips will help a lot for adjectives and sug- 
gestive phrases come a lot faster right after a visit. I’ll make 
notes for my first interviews and letters, too, and by running 
through the slips beforehand I shall know just what I want 
in the way of record material. Tell me some more!” she de- 
manded enthusiastically. 

“Well,” said Boy Friend, “lets see. 
your desk and telephone work?” 

“Arrange? Why, I just slip it in whenever I have a minute 
or two.” 

“Slipping things in’ deludes more social workers into 
thinking they are accomplishing marvels than any other vice 
I know,” replied he. “Why don’t you try this plan for a 
week? You dictate for an hour and half on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, don’t you, and have a conference with your 
supervisor just before? That means that you should be busy 
from ten to twelve, then lunch. From nine to ten you might 
prepare for dictation and your conference, plan your visits 
for the day and do what telephoning is necessary.” 

“Some speed,’ remarked Sally. “And what about the busy 
signals I get?” 

“Take some time after lunch to finish up if necessary. Then 
start out for the afternoon with good intentions not to return 
to the office for the rest of that day. You may even be able to 
plan your work so that you can be out in the field the entire 
next day.” 

“Did you ever have an emergency?” asked Sally acidly, to 
whom this case worker’s millenium seemed too dreamlike. 

“Even emergencies fit into a background of planning better 


How do you arrange 


than they do into a hit or miss schedule. Try it and see.” 


With this Sally and her Boy Friend launched into more per- 
sonal topics. For the next few weeks these personal affairs re- 
ceived more attention than did the office work but one evening 
Sally met him with a mischievous grin. With one gesture she 
pulled off her hat. 

“Have a look at my clear-as-crystal mind,” she commanded. 
“T have been following your advice for three weeks and beastly 
stupid work it has been, too. But now, much as I hate to ad- 
mit it, I am really beginning to feel a difference. First of all, 
I am up on dictation. Second, my supe told me this morning 
that my letters were improving. Third, my pile of three by 
five slips has decreased from thirty-one to nineteen and I am 
still going strong. That means I am cleaning up my pile of 
consultative visits. Fourth, I am saving hours of time by try- 
ing to work in only one section of my district each day and by 
planning my work so that I don’t make a dozen trips to the 
office between times. But best of all, my mind is no longer a 
big, buzzing, blooming confusion because of my blessed notes 
and my life-saving schedule of visits. I cleaned my desk, too. 
Since I know when I shall do certain pieces of work, I no 
longer feel it necessary to have the contents of the files on 
the top of my desk. But do you know that your clever tutoring 
may cost me my job?” chuckling. “This morning my supe 
stammered and blushed and finally began. 

“ “Your work has been puzzling me of late. No, no, I 
have no criticism of your case work. Your families like you. 
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You make thorough diagnostic investigations. You carry out 
treatment well. But I don’t quite understand how you can 
cover the ground as you have been the past few weeks without 
being superficial.’ ” 

“Oh,” said I. “You mean I accomplish too much?” 

“Well,’” said she. “‘I suppose you might express it that 
Way.’ ” 

“Then I told her about my training in your hands. She 
acted as though she were listening to a fairy tale. And do 
you know I think she feels that I am using some form of 
witchery? You know case workers hate office work, system, 
efficiency and all those things you worship.” 

“Yes,” said Boy Friend. “And we at Central Office get the 
results of that hatred. I wish you could see the messes we 
have to untangle in some of the districts—lost records, cash 
accounts that won’t balance, half filled slips, misfiled papers. 
But won’t you try, now that you are convinced that you have 
more time to give to your families when you systematize your 
work, to do a little missionary work among your fellow case 
workers?” 

“Some job!” murmured Scatter-brained Sally. “But I might 
as well begin that Survey article now before I lapse into my 
old habits again.” 


Hall-Marks of Administration 
ro” complete should be the statistics on the office of a 


social agency which does not handle clients? Every once 
in a while John Hall, formerly director of the Omaha Welfare 
Federation and Community Chest and now director of the 
Seattle Community Chest, makes a count of office activities, 
just to let his directors know that the office force is not loafing 
on the job. Here is what he said the Omaha office did in one 
month: Telephone calls, 732; callers in chest office, 293; outside 
contacts, 635 (includes 474 collection calls) ; payments received, 
entered and deposited, 2,140; contacts with social agencies, 43 
(also included in 2nd and 3rd items above) ; letters, notices and 
reports dictated, 222; pieces of mail matter sent out, 2,850; 
newspaper stories written and published, 24; direct mail pub- 
licity—four pieces of publicity matter reached 1,800 persons 
direct and the employes of 425 firms. John says that this 
analysis helps him to arrange his office force more logically and 
effectively. He adds: 


I use two other office devices which might be interesting to 
readers of The Survey. The first of these is a typed schedule or 
work sheet for my own use which I make up at the beginning of 
each week and on which [I list briefly on a single long page the 
various jobs or engagements or items for special attention which 
will occupy the coming week. I leave space to add any new items 
which come up. As soon as an item is disposed of, I pencil a line 
through it. This, of course, is supplemental to my calendar pad 
and does not replace it. The advantage is that I have the whole 
week’s responsibilities before me and am not likely to overlook 
any of them. Also, when an occasional pause comes in a day’s 
schedule, I can refer to this list and generally find something on it 
with which I can fill my spare moments. If any items are left on 
the list at the end of the week, I transfer them to the new list for 
the following week. 


The second device which I am trying out with some satisfaction 
is the plan of having before my desk mounted on beaver board 
two large commercial calendars with dates in very large type. 
One of these calendars presents the current month, and the other 
the following month. With small card labels and thumb tacks I 
post regular and special meetings on their respective dates as soon 
as these dates are fixed. I have three different colors of tabs, one 
for meetings of Community Chest committees, one for Council of 
Social Agency groups, and a third for all other meetings. This 
gives me at a glance a comprehensive picture of my responsibilities 
in the way of meetings for some time ahead. This, too, is supple- 
mentary to my regular calendar pad but has the advantage of 
showing the whole picture instead of a day at a time. 
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The Battle of Boston 


P i AHE Biggest Show on Earth is over, 
the tents are struck, the side shows 
closed. It had the largest attendance 

in the fifty-seven years of the National 
Conference of Social Work. Against the 
Cleveland meeting with 4080 registered, the 
meeting in Boston in June enrolled 5401. 
The Boston Statler, like famous Shepard’s 
on the Mediterranean, was for ten days the 
cross-roads of the world. If, sooner or 
later, you did not meet the social worker 
you were looking for in the Statler lobby, 
it was only because he was at one of the 
fifty-odd meetings—including breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners—which filled every 
cranny of every day, or was breathlessly 
dodging rain drops, or was stretched out 
in some corner gathering a little sleep with 
which to do right by his program. 

It was a great battle! More wisdom 
than even Boston is used to having, more 
planning, more talking—and withal more 
recreation of the comfortable, unorganized 
kind. There was planned recreation too, 
but the weather-man sardonically disorgan- 
ized that. Under the new scheme, with the 
conference proper spreading from Sunday 
to Saturday, Wednesday afternoon had 
been set aside as play time. A sail down 
the harbor with dinner at Nantasket was 
planned for the gay young things, and 
Beacon Hill Day for the timid souls, when 
old residents opened their homes and wel- 
comed the delegates as only Bostonians can 
welcome. But it is not much fun to sail 
in the rain, or to loll about beautiful gar- 
dens in wet feet, so the will was taken for 
the deed. 

On Wednesday evening, the spacious 
Copley Plaza Hotel saw social work in 
its pretty clothes and its comliness at the 
President’s Reception, with the President 
herself setting the standard of pulchritude. 
The following day, the weather man hav- 
ing been placed on probation to Herbert 
C. Parsons and Charles L. Chute, was per- 
fect New England weather and a proper 
setting for The Survey Tea at Craigie 
House, Longfellow’s home in Cambridge. 
Frances G. Curtis was hostess and Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, C. J. Atkinson and Paul 
U. Kellogg spoke informally—and not about 
social work. There is no foundation for 
the rumor that Longfellow’s Children’s 
Hour was re-enacted—Paul! Kellogg in the 
old armchair with his staff climbing into 
his lap. 

Thursday evening afforded an emotional 
release for some five hundred social work- 
ers who, at the annual frolic of the Social 
Work Publicity Council, thunderously ap- 
plauded the Boston social workers’ dramatic 
presentation of social work as Harding L. 
White (Boston social worker) and Florenz 
Ziegfeld see it. It was a knock-out, from 
the moment dainty little Jean Brown sat 
on the edge of the stage and made big 


eyes and sang pleasing songs, through the 
quartet from Lucia to the final curtain 
when Nick Carter, probation officer and 
Boston’s gift to the ladies of the confer- 
ence, clapsed Miss Brown (too timidly), 
and Hazel Newton, as Lady Maud Linn, 
gave parental blessing. The evening opened 
with parody singing—words, and agile 
leadership by Clare M. Tousley. Came a 
model speech by Herbert C. Parsons and 
a heart-gripping appeal for community 
chest funds by William Hodson. When 
better hearts are gripped, Bill will grip 
them. Then a one-act play, somewhat out 
of focus, in which Gertrude Springer, 
Mary Routzahn, Dwight Anderson, Homer 
Wickenden and a strong supporting caste, 
showed that it takes twenty years to get 
the final O.K. on an agency’s newspaper 
release. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, as the 
great Thurston himself, showed how magic 
and a well-primed blackboard can solve 
publicity problems. But it took Lucy Lay, 
publicity secretary of the conference, and 
Dwight Anderson to solve the greatest pub- 
licity problem of the week. A sheaf of 
five typed pages had been added to the 
Wickersham manuscript at the last minute 
and in those five pages sounded the shot 
that was heard around the world. That is 
the interesting part of a publicity job—you 
never can tell when a profound and placid 
speech may become a screaming headline. 
On the whole, it was a conference mem- 
orable for its serious content, which 
Mary Ross describes elsewhere in this 
number, and for its grace notes. Howard 
R. Knight and his efficient staff ran every- 
thing beautifully, except the weather, and, 
ambitious for_perfection, he has already ar- 
ranged in Minneapolis in 1931 for the kind 
of weather Californians speak of as 


“usual.” 
Here and There 


HE Blue Ridge Institute, the work- 

and-play fortnight for social workers 
which has been under the aegis of Arthur 
Guild since its first meeting three years 
ago, will this year meet for one week only, 
at Blue Ridge, July 21-26. This year the 
institute is conducted by the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, with 
Homer Borst as institute director and 
Arthur Guild as chairman. The aim of 
the institute is to further team work among 
social agencies of all types, especially in 
connection with social work in the South. 
Fifteen national organizations will send 
representatives for consultation and dis- 
cussion. 

OVERHEAD, said I. M. Rubinow at the 
Boston meeting of the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Service, is that part of 
the budget which is over the head of a 
board member.” 

WHEN AsKeED, “What is the ideal Jewish 
youth for whom we are devising educa- 
tional programs?” a speaker at the Boston 
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meeting of the Jewish Community Center — 
Secretaries exclaimed “God only knows!” | 
“Good,” retorted a discussant, “for years, | 
at these annual meetings we have borne all | 
the responsibility of the world. At last ° 
God is permitted to carry at least a share 
Ofte, 

AWARDS BY THE HARMON FOUNDATION, 
$100 each for a year’s record of publicity 
have been made as follows: An organiza- — 
tion in a city of less than 200,00oo—Organ- — 
ized Charities of. Tucson, Arizona; in a 
city of more than 200,000o—Diphtheria Com- 
mission of the New York Department of 
Health and the Family Society of Phila- 
delphia; state or regional organization— 
State Charities Aid Association of New 
York; national organization—National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Awarps BY SociIAL WorK PUBLICITY 
CounciL: Annual reports—John Price Jones 
Corporation for the annual report of 
Bowling Green Neighborhood Association, 
entitled Wall Street After Dark; News- 
paper article award to William C. 
Richards, Tuberculosis and Health Society 
of Detroit and Wayne County, for his 
article Health and Charm at the End of 
the Rainbow for 15,000 Girls; Published 
Statistics award to Hartford Community 
Chest for statistical illustration of Your 
Community Chest Dollar at Work; award 
for Best-Producing Letter to Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York for letter 
submitted by Mabel F. Morris; award for 
the Best Letter to National Probation Asso- 
ciation for letter submitted by Edgar H. 
Rue; award for Published Photograph to 
Violet Kersner, Denver Tuberculosis Society. 

Hastincs H. Hart, JANE AppAMs, Lillian 
D. Wald, Dr. George de Schweinitz, 
Margaret Sanger and Adolph Lewisohn 
have all been honored by awards recently. 
Dr. Hart receives the Roosevelt medal for 
distinguished service in the field of penol- 
ogy. He is in good company, for Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
received similar awards. Miss Addams has 
been awarded the Gold Medal of Military 
Merit by the Greek Government for her 
Phil-Helenic spirit and the encouragement 
she has offered Greeks in Chicago for the 
past forty years. Miss Wald, head of 
Henry Street Settlement, received an hon- 
orary degree from Smith College. Dr. 
de Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, was awarded 
the Leslie Dana Medal for meritorious 
work among the blind. Mrs. Sanger was 
one of five chesen by the Town Club of 
New York City for its 1930 roll of honor. 
Mr. Lewisohn was presented with a silver 
loving cup by the board of directors of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society on 
his eighty-first birthday. 

U. S. Civin Service CoMMISsION an- 
Rounces an open competitive examination 
for Senior Social Economist (Consulting 
Specialist in Social Statistics) to fill vacan- 
cies in the Children’s Bureau, for duty in 
Washington or in the field. Entrance 
salaries range from $4,600 to $5,200 a 
year. Applications must be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than July 23, 1930. 


July 15, 1930 


Elections at Boston 


Nationa, ConFERENCE oF Socran Work 


President—Ricuarp C. Cazsot, M.D., Boston, 
1st Vice-Pres—C, M. Booxman, Cincinnati. 
2nd Vice-Pres.—JaneE M. Hoxry, New York. 
3rd Vice-Pres, arry L. Lurie, Chicago. 
Executive Committee Members (elected for_three 
years): Joanna C. Coxrcorv, New York; 
Louise Corrrreir, Portland Oregon; Dorotay 
. Kaun, Philadelphia; Exrren C. Porrer, 
M.D., Trenton; Cuark M. Tousrey, New York. 
Cuartes C. StmL~Man had previously been 
elected treasurer by the executive committee, 
succeeding C. M. BooxMan, resigned. 
Division Officers: Div. 1—Children: Chairman, 
Katuaringe Lenroot, Washington; vice-chair- 
man, Jupce CuHartes F, Hatz, Minneapolis; 
secretary, RutH Coury, Chicago, ; 
Division II—Delinquents and Correction: Chair- 
man, Mrrtam VAN Waters, Los Angeles; vice- 
chairman, Ruta AssoTr, Chicago; secretary, 
E. R. Cass, New York City. 
Division III—Health: Chairman, Rosert W. 
Ketso, St. Louis; vice-chairman, KatHERINE 
Tucker, New York City; secretary, ALBERT 
Jewett, Kansas City. 4 
Division IV—The Family: Chairman, Pavut L. 
BENJAMIN, Louisville; vice-chairman, FLORENCE 
HursinPiruuar, Washington; secretary, FRANCIS 
H. McLean, New York City. F 
Divison V—Industrial and Economic Problems: 
Chairman, Rey. FREDERIC SIEDENBERG, Chicago; 
vice-chairman, REV. F. Ernest JoHNson, New 
York City; secretary, Joun B. Anprews, New 
York City. : : 
Division VI—Neighborhood and Community Life: 
Chairman, Rosstns GiLMAN, Minneapolis; vtce- 
chairman, Joun L. Exxiort, New York City; 
secretary, Eucrne T. Lres, Chicago. 
Division VII—Mental Hygiene: Chairman, Dr. 
E. Van Norman Emery, New Haven; vice- 
chairman, ELizaABETH DExTER; secretary, SUE 


Mason. , 
Division VIII—Organization of Social Forces: 
Chairman, Raymonp Ctapp, Cleveland; vice- 
chairman, Orto BrapLey, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, ArTHUR DunuHAM, Philadelphia. 

Division IX—Public Officials and Administra- 
tion: Chairman, Leroy A. Harsert, Rhode 
Island; vice-chairman, A. I. Bowen, Spring- 
field, Ill.; secretary, Brancne La Du, St. Paul. 

Division X—The Immigrant: Chairman, Marian 
Scursssy, New York City; vice-chairman, 
Mary O’Donnet Turner, Detroit; secretary, 
CaroLtne Ware, St. Paul. 

Division XI—Professional Standards and Educa- 
tion: Chairman, Joanna Couicorp, New York 
City; vice-chairman, Kart DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Philadelphia; secretary, ANTOINETTE CANNON, 
New York City. a: é 

Division XII—Educational Publicity: Chairman, 
Leon R. Wurrrtet, New Yerk City; vice- 
chairman, Louise CLEVENGER, St. Paul; secre- 
tary, Horace Hucues, Philadelphia. 

Next meeting: Minneapolis in summer of 1931; 
meeting for 1932 will be held in Philadelphia. 


American ASSOCIATION OF SoctAL WORKERS 


President—Francis Taussic, New York. 
lst Vice-Pres—Kar~u DE SCHWEINITZ, 
delphia. ? 
2nd Vice-Pres.—HELEN SPAULDING, Milwaukee. 

3rd Vice-Pres.—JoHN Suawson, Detroit. 

Secretary—Heten Crossy, New York. 

Treasurer—Harry 1. Lurit, Chicago. 

Executive Committee Members (for three years): 
Rut Emerson, Chicago; Porter R. Ler, New 
Yorx; Wizsur Newstetter, Cleveland ; Frank 
J. Bruno (to fill vacancy caused by resignation 
of Pune Kien, for two years). 


Phila- 


American Assocration oF Hosprtat Socran 
WorKERS 


President—EpitH M. Baxer, St. Louis. 
lst Vice-Pres—RutH Emerson, Chicago. — 
2nd Vice-Pres—RutTH WapMan, Washington, 


Dac. 
3rd_ Vice-Pres.—E. Lourst Apams, New York 


City. 
5 Ale aie J. McComs, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—Marit Lurit, Chicago. 
Executive Committee Members: Mary A. Burke, 
Montreal; Marcurrrtz Spiers, Berkeley. 


Amertcan Association or Psycut1aTric SocraL 
Workers 


President—Curistiné C. Ross, New York City. 
Vice-Pres.—Marie I,. Dononoz, Boston. 
Secretary—Gracre C. RADEMACHER, New Haven, 
Treasurer—G.eEE Hastincs, New York City. 
Executive Committee Members: Gouipre Bascu, 
Philadelphia; EnrzasetH Brockett, New York 
City; Sysi, Foster, Boston; ANNABELLE TRacyY, 
Cleveland; Miiprep Scovirte, New York City. 


Cuinp WELFARE LEAGUE oF AMERICA 


President—Curnty C. Jones, Boston, re-elected. 
1st Vice-Pres.—Jacos Kerprcs, Chicago. 
2nd Vice-Pres.—Mnrs. L,. J. Ros—ENWALD. 


rd oa Rav iY 


3rd Vice-Pres—RutH Taytor, Eastview, N. Y. 

Secretary—Jxsstg P. Convit, Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer—Paut T. Brtsser, Baltimore. 

Directors: Cuenty C, Jones, Boston; Paut T. 
Berrsser, Baltimore; Frep R. Jounson, De- 
troit; Karserine F. Lenroot, Washington; 
Eruet Verry, Chicago; Mrs. A. M. TunsTAatt, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Famity Wevrare AssocraTion of AMERICA 


New Members of Board of Directors: (Until 
1933) James H. Daccetr, Milwaukee; Leo M. 
Rappaport, Indianapolis; WALTER W. Wuitson, 
Houston, (Until 1932) Water Wisur, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Girts’ Protective Councin 


Chairman—Erturt N, Currry, New York City. 
Vice-chairman—E eanor A. MclInvtosH, Minne- 


apolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer —Harrizt JI,. GorpMan, 
Pittsburgh. 

Executive Committee Members: HenrRieTvtAa 


Appiton, New York City; Sapina MarsHALt, 

Cleveland; Mary C. Hursert, Detroit; Laura 

M. Kinxeap, St. Louis; Srezrzra A. Miner, 

Shay York City; Rura Roserts Mix, New 
aven. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PoLICEWOMEN 


President—Mina C, Van WInxu8, Washington 
(re-elected). 

lst Vice-Pres.—E.LeanorE IL, Hurzer, Detroit 
(re-elected). 

cues Vice-Pres.—VircGintAa Murray, New York 

ity. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Acnes T. FrErriter, Lan- 
caster (re-elected). 

Directors—Imra Buwatpa, Pasadena (re-elected) ; 
Jesste F, Brnrorp, Chicago (re-elected); Exten 
C. Porrer, M.D., Trenton (re-elected). 
Aucusta J, Street, Washington; Dr. Katn- 
ERINE B. Davis, New York City (re-elected). 

Regional Directors—Emity M. Sx1riton, Lowell, 
Mass. (re-elected); Ruopa Miiiiken, Washing- 
ton (re-elected); Mrs. J. C. Davis, Atlanta 
(re-elected); Marcaret M, Witson, Chicago; 
BrancHe §. Jones, Minneapolis (re-elected) ; 
Tina Ruta Merriman, Fort Worth; MartHa 
Ranpvaty, Portland, Ore. (re-elected). 


Natrona Assocrat1on oF JEWISH CENTER 
EXECUTIVES 


President—E. J. Lonpow, Newark, N. J.; 

Vice-Presidents—Maurice Biscyrér, Washington; 
Dr. M. H. Cuasman, Albany, N. Y.; WiLitam 
PinskeR, Savannah; Rosg SucarMan, Mil- 
waukee. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S 


GUIDE 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 


Fourth 


plete service. 
Completed letters returned by express for local 
mailing. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic, 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
R. ORTHWINE, 344 w. 34th St., N. Y. C. 


Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations; steel storage cabi- 
nets—office furniture, wood and steel, com- 
mercial grades and up. Office supplies, marble 
desk sets, etc. Wholesale and retail, attractive 
prices—write. 


TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Individually typewritten _let- 
ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. We prepare copy and campaigns. 
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Secretary-Treasurer—WILLIAM Coven, Brooklyn, 

Executive Committee Members—Harry ALBERT, 
Paterson, N. J.; Arten Broom, Indianapolis; 
Mary Caruin, New York City; Paut Gozp- 
BLATT, Harrisburg; Teo Harris, Brooklyn; 
Epwarp M. Kaun, Atlanta; Samurr J. Rop- 
MAN, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Samuet, SHarr, 
Scranton. 


Nationan Assocration oF TRAVELERS Arp 
SocrIETIEs 


President—J. Rocrers Fiannery, Pittsburgh. 

Vice-Presidents—W ALLAcE M. ALexanpgrR, San 
Francisco; Marcus L. Brit, New York; E. C. 
McQuezenry, Akron; SaMuet J. Russacx, St, 
Louis; Eva Wuitinc Waitt, Boston. 

Board Members (re-elected for three years)— 
L. Barpwin, St. Louis; C. Duean, 
New York City; Grorce H. Frazrer, Phila- 
delphia; J. . Murray, Baltimore; Mrs. 
SaMUEL J. Rosgnsonn, New York City; Wi- 
LIAM §, Royster, Norfolk; Samus, J. Rus- 
sack, St. Louis. (New members for three years) 
Jupce J. S. _McGoorrty, Chicago; W. S. 
Mitrer, Washington, D. C.; Mosts Praut 
Newark, N. J ; 


Nationat Cuirpren’s Home anp WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 


President—Joun 1. Sutton, Jackson, Miss 

Ae, Pel rere Oaay. R. Lovejoy, New York 
ity. 

2nd Vice-Pres—W. Hucu Fretcuer, Omaha. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. V. Wi.u1ams, Chicago. 

Counsel—Dimmirr C, Hurcuins, Chicago. 


NatronaL ConFerENcE oF INTERNATIONAL, 
INSTITUTES 


Chairman Committee on Program for 1931— 
Evitu Terry Bremer, New York City. 

Advisory Committee on Program for 1931— 
EpirH JarpingE, New York City; Marre War- 
Kins, Duluth; Everyn Hersey, Philadelphia; 
Exoise Tanner, New Haven. 


National ConrERENCE oF JEWIsH SocraL SERVICE 
President—Puituip I, Seman, Chicago. 


Vice-Presidents—Dupiey Sicuer, New York 
City; Mary E. Boretz, New York City; 
Hyman Kapran, San Francisco. 

Secretary—Grorckr W. Rasinorr, New York 


City. 
Treasurer—FERDINAND S. Bacu, St. Louis. 
Executive Committee Members (for three years) 
—Joun Stawson, Detroit; Kurt Priser, Cin- 
cinnati; CHarLEs ZunsEr, New York City; 
Gor two years) Mitton GuNDERSHEIMER, Bal- 
imore. 


Nationa ConFERENCE on Socrat Service oF 
THE Protestant Episcopa, CHurcH 


iy pores Cuartes N. Latnror, New York 
ity. 

Ist, Vice-Pres—Rzrv. Donatp Wi - 
eaetone. ONDERS, San: 
2nd Vice-Pres.—REv. James H. Gerorce, St. 
Louis, 
Secretary—Rrv. Percy R. Stockman, Phila- 
delphia. 


Natrionat Propatron AssocraTION 


President—Hon. Grorck W. WicKERSHAM (re- 
elected for third term). 

Vice-Pres.—Justin Miter, Los Angeles. 

Board of Directors (for four years)—WuiLLtaM 
C. Porter, New York City; Jupce Joszrx 
SErcier, Newark, N. J.; Jupce W. Bruce Coss, 
Brooklyn (re-elected); Mrs, W. F. Dummer, 
Chicago (re-elected); Jupck Epwin I. Garvin, 
New York City (re-elected); Jupce CHarLes 
W. Horrman, Cincinnati (re-elected); Em™Ma 
O. Lunpserc, New York City (re-elected); 
(for three years), Jupce Grorck W. Smyvu, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Geidiet (for one year), AtsErt J. SarcEnt, 
oston, 


Socran Worx Pusricrty Councir 


Chairman—CtarE M. Toustry, New York City. 

Vice-Chairman—RosErt Dovuciass STEVENSON, 
Minneapolis, 

Secretary and Editor—Mary Swain RovutzaHn, 
New York City. 

Treasurer—CLarENCE Kinc, New York. 

Members at large—O.ca GuUNKLE, 
Puitiep Kercuum, Tucson, Ariz. 

Representatives of local councils—GrERTRUDE 
SprinGER and Dwicut AnprErson, New York; 
Harpine L. Wurire, Boston; Dwicut R. Four- 
NEss and CwHartes FE. Miner, Chicago; Pau, 
S. Briss, St. Louis; Horace Hucues, Phila- 
delphia; Brent Taytor, New Jersey; Everett 
Martin, Cleveland; T. J. Epmunps, Des 
Moines; Joun Rupp, Seattle; Mrs. Lro Cray- 
BURGH, San Francisco; Mrs. SamurL Grrson 
Omaha. 


Denver; 


Education 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, | ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
152 Madison Ave., New York City. Purpose: York City. Purpose,—to extend the interest 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- in, and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, es- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- pecially by means of prints, lantern slides, 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- traveling exhibitions, circulating libraries, 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive ¢etc., etc. 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contributions. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA — A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 


dues $2.00 including monthly journal. Recreation 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P, Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Brauncher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 
wholesome, happy play an recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
peas athletics, music, drama, camping, 
ome play, are all means to this end. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current practices. Official monthly maga- 
zine: The Public Health Nurse. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director: Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Mirian Van Waters, Ph.D., 
resident. New York, N. Y.; Howard. R. 
night, sec’y, 277 E. Long St., Columbus, 

O. The conference is an organization to 

discuss the principles of humanitarian effort 

and to increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual meet- 
ing, publishes in permanent form the Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, and issues a quar- 
terly Bulletin. The fifty-seventh annual 

Meeting of the Conference will be held in 

Boston (Hotel Statler), June 8-14, 1930. 

Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 

members upén payment of a membership 

fee of five dollars. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by vountary contributions. M. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Linsly R. Williams, president; Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Publications sold and dis- 
tributed_ through state associations in every 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; American 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house 
organ, free. 


Home Economics 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA TION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bidg., Washington, 
B Organized for betterment of condi- 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS-——105 East 22d St., New York. 
Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Exeeutive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian Schools, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director, 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard; Western Supervisor. 
Womens _  interdenominational groups — 
state and local—are promoted. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S. farland, Rev. 
S. M. Cavert and Rev. ¥: M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

ga te of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Chureh and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
ustice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
ec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 

Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


U.S. A.—Florence Lukens - Newbold, 
Executive Secretary, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. A national organization 
for girls of all races and creeds, sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church, to uphold Christian 
standards of living and to study the condi- 
tions in which girls live, work, and play. 
eR aie nearly 50,000 with branches in 44 
states. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf 
of the industrial, business, student, foreign 
born, Indian, colored and younger girls. It 
has 103 American secretaries at work in 
16 centers in the Orient, Latin America and 
Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN— mrs. Joseph E. Friend, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1860 Broadway, New York 
City. _ Program covers twelve departments 
in religious, educational, civic and legislative 
work, ace and social service. Official 
publication: “The Jewish Woman.” 
Department, of Immigrant Aid and Immi- 
grant Education, 799 Broadway, New York 
City, For the protection and education of 
immigrant women and girls, Maintains 


Bureau of International Service. Quarterly | 


bulletin, “The Immigrant.” Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman, Chairman: Cecilia Razovsky, Se" 
Department of Farm and Rural Work, 
Mrs, Elmer Eckhouse, Chairman, 5 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York City. Program of 
education, recreation, religious instruction 
= social service work for rural communi- 
es. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 


tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work, Catalogue sent upon request. 
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advertised to advantage in the P. hlets 
Periodicals column of Barvey Graphic ond 
Midmonthly. 
RATES :—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


Religious Organizations 


Child Welfare 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE] ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES— 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men representing 1,500 local 
Associations. Maintains a staff of 135 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
142 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 


William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. R. E, Tulloss, Chairman Person- 
nel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 


Racial Adjustment 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for socia! 


service among Negroes. L. MHollingswortk 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. blishes ‘‘*Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


INC.— One East Fifty-Third Street, New 
York. qbisonan st Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Work 
includes consultation and home service with 
behavior maladjustments of children, ado- 
lescents, and young adults. For information 
address Jess Perlman, Director, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA— c. C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Wiley H. Swift, acting general secre- 
tary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on admnistration; to furnish informaton. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 inciudes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


Women’s Trade Union 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 


LEAGUE OF AMERICA — Mra. Ray. 
mond Robins, honorary president; Miss Rose 
chneiderman, president; Miss Elisabeth 
Christman, secretary-treasurer; 311 South 
Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Official pub- 
lication, Life and Labor Bulletin. Informa- 
tion given, 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and 28c per (actual) 


Midmonthly e 
(24 insertions a year) 


he uproar, and shows ourselves (Continued from page 361) 
villing to try to answer. The very willingness to try may, to 
nany questions, be answer enough.” 

That was the evening when the Boston Garden echoed with 
pplause as the president elect, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, came to 
he chair to acknowledge his new office and to tell the meeting 
nat this office was the highest honor that had come to him. 
Next year’s meeting in Minneapolis will carry westward, under 
¥r. Cabot’s leadership, the sincere and warm-hearted distinc- 
on and the background of long experience in innovation and 
Xperiment which Boston’s leaders contributed to this. 

At the conference luncheon, which concluded the program 
a Saturday, June 14, J. Prentice Murphy, head of the Chil- 
ren’s Bureau of Philadelphia, gallantly tilted at the future. 
Phe next decade, he predicted, will see the effects in our think- 
ag of the realization that no amount of organizing can drive 
ain, hardship and failure out of life. As long as mankind is 
ermitted freedom in social action, it will court a certain per- 
entage of failure in social life; if the freedom be barred, it 
vill court a higher percentage. We are certain, however, to 
ee the prevention of misery through preventable disease and 
eath; the shifting of the lines of distribution of large sums 
f money from the efficient services of welfare agencies to 
yages, thus to enable the worker to be his own welfare society. 


Legislation in the field of morals must rest on popular consent. 
Ve see evidences that the reforming spirit may cause certain 
ersons to seek that perfectability ascribed to angels, but not at- 
ained by men. Yet one of the great religious leaders has assured 
s that “he that tries to be an angel (on this earth) ends as a beast.” 
The note of absolutism is waning in social welfare, as is a some- 
shat short-lived cynicism. The note of mysticism which touches 
ne modern thought of the scientist has likewise touched the think- 
ig of the social worker. We cannot be strictly logical about human 
eings. We can prophesy with accuracy about masses of people— 
ut not about individuals... . 

Whether it be a Mecca—or Jerusalem or Rome—in the laboratory 
t before the altar of the mind, man seeks to find an answer to 
1e ultimate questions of life. That we are part of the earth in 
hich we walk and the air we breathe does not state it all. Those 
tho work with humanity for whom life is hard must bring into 
lay an additional power. It is one of the super skills—it is more 
1an technical proficiency. By different names it is nevertheless 
eligion. The religious element in man is irrepressible. The leaders 


in social work were never more convinced of its necessity as a way 
to justice between all men and as to a way of life for the individual. 


North Carolina Delays 


To THE Eprror: If, as is usual elsewhere, the leading social 
workers dominated the recent Annual Conference of Social 
Work in North Carolina, whatever modern-minded persons may 
be discoverable in that industrially belated state need to find 
new leaders. The recent ones have led to delay and futility. 

The Chairman of the Industrial Committee was a mill 
owner; the only Labor person, man or woman, among its eight 
members was the president of the State Federation of Labor, 
the others being three manufacturers (including the chairman), 
two college professors, the president of the League of Women 
Voters, and a lawyer. 

The conference adopted and made its own the plan presented 
by this committee for improving mill conditions, thus assuming 
responsibility for the following appalling proposals. 

As reported in the June Mid-Monthly Survey, delay is to 
be assured by a “comprehensive survey of working conditions 
in the state;’ the Conference to work toward remedial legis- 
lation to be introduced not later than 1933; the program then 
to be reduction of the working week only from 60 hours to 55; 
“the elimination of child labor,’ the term without definition; 
and the elimination of nightwork of women to be “gradual!” 

The North Carolina Conference of Social Work can have 
learned nothing from the anti-social activities of the state’s 
cotton textile and rayon industries during the year 1929 if, 
instead of starting a vigorous campaign for the fifty hours 
working week, no nightwork for women or youth, and no child 
labor, with the opening of the legislature in 1931, it truly 
needs “a comprehensive survey of its working conditions.” 
Surely the eight hour day and the forty-eight hour week need 
no three years study! This program invites strikes. 

Aside from our more enlightened states, thirty-five nations 
have abolished the night work of women in industry, or taken 
steps, legislative or governmental toward its prohibition. 

What can ail the North Carolina Conference of Social Work? 

FiLorence Keiiey 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER for New York City organi- 
zation. Must speak Yiddish. Two years family 
case work experience preferred. 6700 Survey. 


— 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of 
a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
of the United States. Must be college graduate 
with either two years case work experience of 
eertificate from a school of Social Work. 6610 
Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dieticians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CASE WORKER wanted by Jewish Family 
Agency in mid-western city. Must be college 
graduate and preferably with training or ex- 
perience. State age, qualifications, and former 
experience. 6701 Survey. 


FAMILY SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 
wants a district secretary and’ also a trained case 
worker. Apply to Karl de Schweinitz, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position as superintendent of in- 
stitution for delinquent boys or small orphanage, 
15 years experience, Splendid references. 6675 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, business ex- 
perience, desires position with educational insti- 
tution or organization. 6681 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, experienced in tea rooms and 
country club, desires position in institution or 
club as manager housek,eeper or in charge of 
dining room and kitchen. Mrs. Pauline Hande, 
43 Linden Avenue, Metuchen, N, J. 


COUPLE, college trained and experienced in 
institution, settlement and case work, desire posi- 
tions in progressive institution, settlement or com- 
munity center. Both now employed in N. Y. C. 
Man as Boys’ Work Director in large settlement— 
Woman as case worker in family welfare organi- 


zation. 6690 Survey. 


GIRL, and Child welfare worker, experienced in 
illegitimacy—community house—cafeteria man- 
agement, organization work and money raising 
ability—desires position in the East. 6696 Survey. 


HOSTESS, experienced in supervision of help, 
etc., desires position in large private establish- 
ment or hotel—or as matron in institution where 
social service experience is required. Excellent 
references. 6697 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG man, 29, B.S. Degree, major Social 
Science, 21%4 years in Family Agency Boys’ and 
Mens’ Employment work, also Settlement and 
Scout experience. 6698 SuRVEY. 


WITH successful background in institutional 
work: state, private and Governmental, couple are 
seeking placement where teaching up to and 
through seventh grade: cottage supervision and 
home making are the requisites offered by the 
woman. Instrumental and vocal music, band and 
orchestra teaching and directing; the instruction, 
supervision and production of printing offered by 
the man. Employed. Sufficient reasons for change. 
6699 SuRVEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Olive P. Hawley, Director — The Willis Hawley Exchange, Inc. 


Case Workers—Supervisors—Secretaries—Psychiatrists 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Triangle 0447 


The Proper Contact 


is most essential in social welfare work. Just the little difference made by 
a thorough understanding of the field and its problems. 


Miss Gertrude D. Holmes 


a social worker of wide experience in the field and in personnel work, 
offers employers and employees an unexcelled service through the Social 


Welfare Department of 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
William D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


(This service is without charge to employers) 


A) 
pt) 


iy 


We Have the Following Positions 
Open in the Middle West 


—Head worker settlement house, | 
woman $2500-$3000 | 
—Case supervisor $2000 | 


—Employment and mental tests, 
social organization $2000 


—Director hospital social service 


department $3000 
—Assistant manager club dining 
room $1800 | 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | 


788 Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SITUATION WANTED 


ferably, or References. | 
Celestia Brace, 434 Harrison, Portland, Oregon. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Si 


Emerson’s Essays, 1841-4; David Harum, 1898; | 
Gentleman from Indiana, 1899; Beaucaire, 1900; | 


Virginian, 1902; Ethan Frome, 1911; Cabala, | 
“BOOKS WANTED.” | 
Boston. | 


1926. Ask for 
DUNBAR, 


list 
1922 Rowena Street, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 


SUITES—APARTMENTS 


SS | 


TWO and three room suites with b: i Ww 
Neighborhood House. aT ae 
roof garden. 
apartments. 
Street. Rhinelander 0730. 


Terms reasonable, 


Beautiful living room and 
I Also studio | 
References required. 331 East 70th 


| 


BOARD 


Cn | 


ADIRONDACKS 


RIVERVIEW COTTAGE, overlooking Ausable 
river. Large airy rooms, porches, Piano, three 
canes walk to na ee oe drives. $17.00 

P per week, Ts. i 
Fen er ee s. Fred Straight, Box 46 


ee 


SPEND delightful summer in Virginia. Off 
tourist route. Large colonial estate in Shenan- 
doah Valley. Privacy. Gentile. Best of South- 
a ee pore Ren to city. Free golf. 

to weekly, ajor Marshall M 
Media Farm, Charles Town, W. Na! a 


ees 

KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages. In the 
Sa Nate . Elizabethtown, N , Excellent 
ood—moderate prices—most exceptional pl. : 
tween New York and Montreal "Our ateendl 


adjoin Cobble Hill Golf : 
S. Kilkenny. Saal 


Our grounds > 
Address Stanley | 


OR relaxation, beautiful country, pleasant 


companionship, tennis. $25.00 a week. Adults, 
Phone to 
THE HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Lake Mohopac, 
New York 


HILLEL Frriepserc, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 353 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue SURVEY) 
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Advertise 
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Rooms to 
Rent 


and 
HEAR YE! 
Be en Bae Apartments 


to Share 
in the Survey Graphic or 
mid-monthly. They reach 
desirable prospective 
tenants. 


——-* 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


FOR SALE 
US Se ee eee 


CAMPUS, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT of 
the Carolina New College located on the Appa- 
lachian Scenic Highway in the heart of the 
Southern Mountains, near Asheville, N. C. Ideal 
for school, sanitarium or orphanage. Can be 
bought for one-fourth the replacement value with 
small first payment and long terms for balance. 
An unusual bargain for quick sale. For particu- 


lars write: 
J. P. LYON, Treasurer 
Burnsville, N. C. 


MAINE 


Searsport on Penobscot Bay: sale or rent, Cot- 
tage, 7 rooms, bath, fireplace, electricity, garage, 
2 boats, picture on request. $250.00 for 2 
B.. EVANS, Media, Pa. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st Street, 


New Yore 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


Canpy Maxine ror Prorrr, by Alice Bradley, 


illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet”? formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample “work sheet”. Am. Sch. of 
Economics 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


“Socrat OrtentaTion—A Program in Community 
Culture,” Philip L.. Seman, Jewish People’s 
Institute, 3500 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
158 pages, illustrated. Single copy $.50 


t 


PERIODICALS 


THe American JourNaL or Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
i a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Mentat Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
ublished by the National Committee for Mental 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


| 
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eps is the counseling and 
placement agency sponsored 
jointly by the American As-= 
sociation of Social Workers 
and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request 
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SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL 
TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets | 
New York 


CALIFORNIA & OREGON 
RANCHES 


Here are two ranch properties, very large and very valu- 
able which are now being offered for sale due to the liqui- 
dation of one of California’s largest land holding corporations. 

One of these properties is located in Oregon. It consists 
ef 49,603.09 acres, located in southeastern Oregon in Grant 
and Harney Counties adjacent to Burns, Oregon. It has a 
water right on 28,639.37 acres. There are two sets of home 
ranch buildings. All of the ranch is especially well watered, 
and cattle ranch will carry from 15,000 to 25,000 head of 
cattle the year round; produces 15,000 tons of hay yearly. 
The price is $894,000 including the improvements. There 
is a railroad siding on the ranch 114 miles from the dwell- 
ings. The Central Oregon highway runs within 1% miles 
of the ranch. Burns, Oregon is 16 miles to the NW. This 
is one of the finest stock ranches in the west. It may be 


bought for cash or in 10-year terms with one-fourth cash. 

The other ranch consists of approximately 23,785 acres 
in Central California between Merced and Los Banos. 
A large portion of it is highly improved. A paved highway 
runs along the south line, and the San Joaquin River on 


the east. All of it has an excellent water right yielding 
an abundance of water. Last year 5,250 acres were in grain, 
3,500 acres in cotton and 600 acres in alfalfa. The remaining 
acreage was.used for live stock operations, but is being 
gradually put into condition for farming. There are many 
sets of buildings. The price is $3,000,000, either cash or 
one-fourth cash and terms. For sub-division purposes or 
operated as a whole it is unexcelled. 

“In addition to these large ranches there are numerous 
smaller places.. Correspondence relative to these lands will 
be promptly answered, and full information, maps, and 
literature will be sent. 

Address: 
D. R. HANHART 


Box R. Madera, Calif. 


For Social Workers 


Nurses and All Who Are Interested im 
Community Health Programs 
An attractive combination offer is now possible 


THE SURVEY —twice-a-month | 
(Graphic and Midmonthly). 

The ideal magazine for social workers. | 
The indispensable medium for informa- 
tion on social welfare and progress. 
Regularly $5.00 a year. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE— 
monthly. 

The magazine for public health nurses 
and for workers in allied groups. The 


$5550 


for both 


official publication of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 
Regularly $3.00 a year. as 


Whether or not you are a lay or nurse member of 
the N.O.P.H.N. this bargain offer is for you, provided 
you are a new subscriber to either magazine. 


This coupon entitles you to the big saving. Mail 


it today. Pay later if you wish, but enclose your 
check if possible and have it over with. 

THE Pusiic HEALTH. Nurse, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
Enter me for a year of The Public Health Nurse and The 
Survey. I enlose $5.50 (or will send within 30 days after 

receipt of bill). 


The Auiversity of Chicago 


) The Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request — 


Washington University 


George Warren Brown Department of Social 


Beis 


me 


DOT ae HV itiean 


CHILD WELFARE 
Famity CasE Work 
MepicaL SociaL Work 
RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
Course of Training Leads to the Bachelor of 

Science and Master of Science Degrees 

Scholarships Are Available to 
Properly Qualified Graduate Students 

Registration for Fall Semester 

Begins Sepember 18, 1930 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7s! hdl hg aa ‘ 
Cat Cet Ct 


VER ten thousand students have 
attended courses offered by the 
School since it was founded in 1898. 
Their present occupations embrace prac 
tically the whole range of social work. 
@ @ @ The Fall Quarter 
begins on October first. 


o 


The New York School of Social Work 
107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social W ork 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Nursery Age to College 
Che In this modern school children create for them- 


W. aiden selves a varied and colorful world and develop 
knowledge and initiative through their own 


School ace Write for Booklet 
34 West 68th Street, New York 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


This school undertakes to co-ordinate the threefold nature of the child, 
in accordance with the pedagogy of the philosopher, Rudolf Steiner. 


Pre-Kindergarten through 8th Grade New. Vora cig 


